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Two days had been passed by the emperor and his companion in 
the gloomy abode of the miners, when, at evening, as they were pre- 
paring to endure the miseries of another night’s lodging in the same 
quarters, their humble protector, the quondam corporal, hurriedly an- 
nounced the approach of a party of cavalry who designed to search 
the mines. No delay was practicable, and by his guidance the fugi- 
tives groped through various passages that permitted no erect position 
by the passengers, but led from the mine through a long-disused air- 
shaft. They emerged into the open ground, about five hundred yards 
from the accustomed place of egress, and which they saw in the dis- 
tance surrounded by armed men, some on horse-back and some dis- 
mounted. The emperor expected that the corporal would now leave 
them, with such directions as he could hastily communicate; but such 
was not the intention of this humble adherent, who, knowing well the 
adjacent country, insisted on guiding them to some place of greater 
security, and had provided for the occasion horses, which the three 
instantly mounted. 

They rode at first stealthily, then rapidly and without intermission, 
until the day began to dawn, when they had arrived on the borders of 
one of the many lovely plantations with which the picturesque king- 
dom of Tuscora is known to abound, and from whose exuberant fer- 
tility, equability of temperature and perpetual verdure, the opinion 
probably originated that Tuscora constituted the type of Elysium, as 
described by the ancients. Every where the eye 1s met by all the 
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choicest elements of poetry; fruitful valleys, vine-clad hills, streams 
and stréamlets, rivers and rivulets, bubbling fountains, tumbling cata- 
racts; nor are wanting in the distance sterile rocks with snow-clad 
summits, and in some places the whole jumbled together in inexplica- 
ble union, as they are constantly described by ambitious youthful poets ; 
if poets be ever other than youthful. Urged by fatigue, as well as by 
a desire for concealment, the travellers took a prosaic survey of their 
position, and thereby discovered that the plantation before them had 
been recently ravaged. The buildings had been partially burnt down, 
and were apparently untenanted. This circumstance was not unfavo- 
rable, and they moved forward to reconnoitre the premises more in 
detail. 

They entered the mansion which had probably been the residence 
of the planter, although it was now but little more than a mass of 
ruins ; when they heard voices supplicating for assistance with every 
epithet of entreaty that suffering can dictate, and uttered in the guttu- 
ral voice that denotes extreme debility. 

Curiosity, or perhaps humanity, vanquished all considerations of 
personal hazards that might attend an interference with the sufferers, 
over whom possibly some enemies might still exercise a dangerous 
supervision. The voices proceeded from the cellar; but to obtain an 
access thereto, amid the fallen timbers and prostrate walls, seemed a 
work of much labor. Leontine, at the suggestion of the emperor, 
inquired of the unfortunate pexsons how assistance could be rendered. 
They replied that two days previously a party of soldiers had plun- 
dered the plantation and burnt the buildings, under pretence that the 
owner, who was a foreigner, maintained treasonable correspondence 
with Boresko, his native country. The planter had been carried into 
captivity with all his slaves, except the two who now invoked assist- 
ance. They had originally been planters themselves, and free; but 
having from some unknown cause been deprived of their freedom and 
sold into slavery, they had so pined with grief as to be incapable of 
labor ; while their master, provoked at their apparent contumacy, kept 
them chained in the cellar. They had thus escaped detection by the 
invaders, but only to have perished in the conflagration, had not the 
floors fortunately so fallen as to arrest the fire before it penetrated to 
the cellar. 

The emperor, in more prosperous moments of his life, might have 
little heeded the miseries of a couple of slaves; but now he person- 
ally labored with his two companions in extricating the sufferers. On 
the removal of some half-consumed beams that lay across the door of 
the cellar, the party were able to descend more easily than they had 
anticipated ; when they found a man and woman chained to an iron 
bar that extended across the floor, and was masoned into the walls. 
The corporal being a good mechanic, and accustomed to the handling 
of metals, worked with vigor, and succeeded in releasing the slaves ; 
who, when brought into the open air, fainted from exhaustion and the 
efforts which they had made to assist in their own release. For a time 
life was supposed to be extinct; but they gradually revived, and the 
emperor was grieved to recognise, what he had already feared from 
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their narrative, that the emaciated objects before him were the happy 
planter and his neat wife whom the imperial experiment had converted 
into slaves. Their appearance, and their confinement for contumacy, 
sufficiently comported with the emperor’s theory, which required that 
a change from freedom to slavery should produce unhappiness ; a con- 
clusion which one less philosophical than the emperor, and less self- 
willed than an absolute monarch, might have been content with believ- 
ing, without the evidence of so disastrous an experiment. But the 
emperor was not without consolation from his theory, which taught 
that the parties were the authors of their own unhappiness. Other 
agricultural slaves were happy; hence the defect in the present in- 
stance was not in the position, but in the stubbornness of the parties, 
by not accommodating their feelings to their circumstances. 

To atone, however, as far as lay in his present power for the unhap- 
piness which he had occasioned, the emperor distributed to them libe- 
rally of the provisions which the provident corporal had brought from 
the mines; and he enjoyed the satisfaction of seeing them regain their 
energies sufficiently to stand without assistance. They little suspected 
that the hand thus kind to them had been the cause of all their suffer- 
ings; and while they expressed their gratitude with all the abasement 
of slaves, they proposed to conduct their deliverers to a neighboring 
planter, who, from their knowledge of him, would, they believed, 
afford the party all needed rest. The emperor hesitated in accepting 
the proffered assistance, but eventually assented; and the grateful 
slaves, yet too feeble to walk, were mounted on the horses of Leon- 
tine and the corporal, and slowly guided the travellers until they arrived 
in sight of a small cottage. It was surrounded with all the fragrant 
and gay shrubbery common to the country, and presented an exterior 
of rural peace and happiness; but only in mockery of the occupant’s 
sad feelings, which he scarcely attempted to conceal from the strangers 
who approached him. He was feeble and abstracted, and evidently 
deemed his own sorrows too engrossing to leave him any pity for the 
travellers, or the liberated slaves, whom he seemed to know. Still he 
tendered mechanically some tokens of hospitality, and the emperor no 
sooner viewed him than he recognised in the broken-hearted host the 
former purse-proud citizen whom his experiment had reduced to the 
condition of a planter. 

‘Truth is stranger than fiction,’ thought the emperor, as he looked 
at the man whom he thus accidentally encountered, just after meeting 
with the couple whom he had rescued from the ruins; ‘ Had I read of 
such a coincidence in any work of fiction, I should have condemned it 
as overstepping the probabilities of life. If I live to regain my throne, 
all the unfortunates shall be made happy ; for my theory, being true in 
the descending vicissitudes of fortune, will doubtless operate equally 
well in the ascending vicissitudes to which I mean to subject the actors.’ 
Thus consoled, the emperor was rather exhilarated than depressed by 
the despair that was visible in the countenance and conduct of his en- 
tertainer, for he deemed it only a proof of the truth of his philosophy 
and of the future happiness of the present sufferers. 
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‘ Waar is one man’s meat is another man’s poison,’ says the proverb, 
and ‘ What is one man’s joy is another man’s sorrow,’ say we. Such 
at least were the present shelter and preceding escape of the emperor, 
which, while they filled him with hope, overwhelmed the old command-” 
ant with despair. He had early forwarded a faithful narrative of the 
whole disaster to his sovereign the king of Tuscora, who, furious with 
disappointed ambition, denounced the unfortunate commandant for 
either criminal negligence or more criminal connivance. Suspecting 
that treachery might have infected the whole garrison, he hastily de- 
spatched a force to insure the safety of the fortress, and to se md the 
disgraced commandant in.chains to the « capitol. Vain, however, were 
such precautions. The poor commandant, more condemned by him- 
self than he could be by his sovereign, contemplated no escape, no ex- 
culpation, no resistance. He admitted, much beyond the truth, that 
he had been negligent, and that his life should be forfeited as a posses- 
sion no longer desirable to him or useful to others. And when he sur- 
rendered himself a prisoner to the officer who had been sent to arrest 
him, the act seemed to yield him a consolation which nothing else had 

yielded since the fatal morning that disclosed his misfortune. 

Nor were the feelings of Theadora much more composed than those 
of her alee parent, whom she had, as she now saw, guiltily de- 
stroyed. She swooned repeatedly during the day that her father was 
arrested, and at intervals raved frantically, as was thought, by accusing 
herself aloud as the cause of all his misery. She insisted on being car- 
ried into the guarded room where he was confined, and at the sight of 
him manacled and fettered her agony was terrible. The intensity of 
her grief served rather to withdraw the stern old man fromthe con- 
templation of his own situation to that of the only being who, for many 
years, had been the object of any tender emotion in him; but when he 
distinctly learnt from her the agency which she had exerted in the es- 
cape of his prisoner (and which she narrated fully, as far as she knew 
the particulars), the soul of the father seemed to struggle between rage 
and tenderness, and he answered not but with groans that denoted a 
wo too powerful and strange for words to express. 

Early the next morning was designated for the departure of the 
prisoner ; and as his unfor tunate daughter entreated to accompany him, 
and being, as she insisted, the only crinsinal of the two, a carriage was 
vouchsafed for the new circumstance, that they might be transported 
together, although the orders of the sovereign had contemplated no 
such contingency. And while the sad cavalcade of coach and accom- 
panying guards, in long procession and double file on either side, were 
issuing through the heavy postern of the fortress, thrown open wide 
for the occasion, the hardy veterans who constituted the painful escort, 
and those who remained to garrison the castle, exhibited, even to tears 
(the strong man’s opprobrium), that amid all the obduracy of war, all 
the artificial training of military discipline, all the pride of vaunted 
stoicism, human nature will retain the effeminacy of compassion. 
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Waite these, sorrowful and slow, are wending their steps toward 
the capital of Tuscora, the cause of all their misfortunes, the emperor 
of Boresko, with his companions, is resting in the mansion of the dis- | 
consolate planter. ‘The wanderers intend to resume their journey un- ea 


der cover of the approaching night; but the horses are too exhausted 
to proceed, and the emperor, reluctantly yielding to necessity, concludes 
to retain the present shelter for another day, and retires early to an 
humble, but more comfortable bed than he has enjoyed for many a 
dreary night. Weariness is the best of anodynes, and as he had since " 
early in the morning labored assiduously, he soon slept soundly, despite 
the loss of rank and empire. The two slaves also forgot their mental 
griefs amid the urgency of their physical wants, and slept gently ; ; 
dreamin pe rchance of happiness long lost, and now dreamily restore a r 
for dreams are often thus kind to the bereaved. All slept except the a 
planter. His corporal organs had not been overtaxed, and his thoughts 
wandered as usual to the city, houses, friends and honors, from which 
he had mysteriously been driven. He recalled in self-torment the day 
on which he had last enjoyed his prosperity ; the day on which his car- 
riage had been honored by the company of a nadir of the empire. ‘ The ‘ 
day too short, the night alas ! too long, on which he had been awaked from 
his sleep, and sudde nly deprived of all his property but the pittance on 
which, as a vulgar plante r, he protracted a miserable existence. “The day ! 
the day! the night! the night!’ Thus he raved, and in the excitement of ah 
his fancy he vividly recalled the detested drum whose boding sound had 

marshalled to his stately mansion the armed myrmidons who executed 

























the commands of the emperor, and for no offence that he had ever heard. eS 

‘Oh, day too happy to continue! Oh, night too direful to be forgotten ! = . 

Oh, drum too portentous to cease from sounding in my ears !’ DN; 
While he writhed his body in an agony of recollection, the sound of af 

drums, of which he had been raving, seemed more than an illusion of hE 

his imagination. The sound floated in the distance, and became pro- ee 


gressively distinct, until the portentous notes broke loud upon the sur- o 
rounding stillness, and he could no longer doubt their reality. Sud- ite 
denly, however, the clamor ceased, and he again began to suspect that 
he had been deceived by his imagination. He had “experienced simi- 

, lar delusions before, though not quite in the same degree. He lis- 
tened again. The effort tranquillized his feelings ; and his thoughts 
being thus diverted from his sorrows, the poor wretch sank into a fey er- 
ish doze. 

Little was the relief procured from his slumber, for it was busy with 
more than the horrors of his wakeful thoughts. Again the drum 
seemed to marshal the spoilers to his happy home, and he awoke in 
terror. He had slept longer than he supposed. The day had dawned, 4 
but drums were actually sounding ; - and as he sprang from his bed and na 
ran hastily to his window, in fear more than from ¢ uriosity, he saw the 

plain around his house covered with soldiery, while martial music 
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streamed from a numerous band. The standard of his native country, 
still dear to him, though a ruined man, gleamed through the morning 
haze as it floated and quivered in the breeze. ‘Great Gop! forgive a 
wretch, nor drive me wholly mad!’ exclaimed mentally the tortured 
man, as yet unassured of the reality of what he saw. ‘ What new mis- 
chief is impending now? Is the humble lot to which I am fallen to be 
sunk still lower ?’ 

But suspense was not long to torture him. The cry of ‘ Long live 
the emperor! long live the emperor!’ burst from several thousand 
swelling breasts as the emperor himself, escorted from the shelter of 
the planter’s humble cottage, advanced loftily, again every inch a mo- 
narch, toward his exulting troops, to receive the enthusiastic greeting 
of brave men for a long-exiled and still cherished sovereign. 

The faithful corporal who accompanied the imperial wanderer to his 
present shelter had, instead of retiring to rest with the other inmates 
of the cottage, sallied forth, soldier-like, to satisfy himself of the safety 
of their quarters. He fortunately strayed within view of tM fires of 
a camp, which he approached stealthily, until he found that the soldiers 
were his countrymen. Delivering himself then to the first sentinel 
whom he met, he demanded to be led forthwith to the officer in com- 
mand, who with tears of loyalty and joy heard of the proximity of his 
imperial master, to whom he was still faithful, as was the whole empire. 
Since the captivity of the sovereign the government had been vigor- 
ously administered by a regency composed of the Empress consort and 
the great traveller and critic, Doesamuse, Arch-Chancellor of the Em- 
pire, whose numerous literary labors may be found in every language, 
and seem more than any other human productions destined to live every 
where and forever. The efforts of the regency had been unremitting 
to obtain by negotiation the liberation of the sovereign; but the tyrant 
in whose power chance rather than skill had thrown the Emperor, re- 
solved,*with the consciousness of inferiority, to derive the utmost possi- 
ble advantage from the Emperor’s captivity, and would accept no pro- 
posals for his release, in the belief that better terms might be extorted. 
Injustice and avarice thus, as usual, defeated their own end, for the 
escape of the captive removed all inducement for concessions, and im- 
planted in their stead purposes of vengeance; hence no sooner had a 
rumor of the Emperor’s escape reached the government of Boresko, 
than a large army was despatched toward the capitol of Tuscora, and 
the present detachment had been sent to scour the enemy’s frontiers 
and secure the emperor’s personal safety. 

At the earliest dawn forth from the bivouac of the night marched 
the imperial troops toward the humble lodgings of the emperor, though 
they had been preceded by a guard, which, on the first knowledge of 
his proximity, had been despatched to keep watch over the imperial 
quarters. The approach of this guard caused the sounds that had been 
heard during the night by the restless planter; while the approach of 
the main body was what aroused him in the morning. 

The transition experienced by the Emperor was one of those wonder- 
ful vicissitudes that belong more frequently to the narrations of fiction 
than to the realities of life; but his deprivation of authority had not 
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been long enough to debase his sentiments, and he as suddenly resumed 
the lofty condescension and august deportment of a sovereign as though 
they had been interrupted by only an unquiet dream. Loud roared 
the artillery an imperial salute in honor of his presence. Low bowed 
gorgeous standards and glittering swords, as cheered by exulting music 
he passed before his rejoicing troops, to thank them for their loyalty. 

In the general enthusiasm al] seemed happy but the poor planter. 
Unconsciously he had entertained the author of all his misery. But 
misfortune, though it had well nigh broken his heart, had not wholly 
eradicated his accustomed loyalty ; so far, therefore, as a broken spirit 
can forget its sorrow, he rejoiced at the opportunity which chance had 
given him to be serviceable to his lawful sovereign. He had not pre- 
sumed to hope that the occasion could in any way result beneficially to 
himself, but the Emperor had not in his restoration to power forgotten 
his philosophy. The period long hoped for was arrived, in which he 
could test his power to increase human happiness, as well as diminish 
it. He summoned the planter to appear before him, and while sur- 
rounded by a galaxy of noble officers, he publicly thanked the abashed 
poor man for his hospitality, and conferred on him at the instant the 
dignity of nadir of the Empire, with a restoration of his confiscated 
estates, and the grant of a large annuity besides. Nor were forgotten 
the two more humble individuals who had been reduced from compe- 
tency and freedom to poverty and slavery. They were restored to 
freedom and their plantation, with the grant of a large addition thereto 
from the national domains. 


The joy which was evinced by the poor couple, as well as by the 
newly-created nadir, fully realized the best expectations of the im- 
perial philosopher, and completed all-that had remained unproved of 
his great experiment. Historians seem to be much divided whether 


the Emperor derived more satisfaction that morning from his restora- 
tion to power or from the fulfilment of his predictions as an author ; 
and one cannot help seeing that the fact elicited by the experiment is 
of great importance to rulers, for we may well hope, and well expect, 
that the power thus proved to be in their possession will induce them 
to increase human happiness as often as practicable, and to diminish it 


only when the diminution is indispensable. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 
THE RESTORATION. 


Tue subsequent progress of the Emperor was a continued triumphal 
procession. The intelligence of his approach preceded him with the 
swiftness of the winds; and as soon as he arrived within his dommions, 
he was met at short intervals by delegations from all classes of his sub- 
jects, who vied with each other in demonstrations of loyalty to his 
throne and devotion to his person. Public thanksgivings were cele- 
brated in every temple; brilliantly illuminated were all edifices in the 
cities, towns and villages, through which he passed ; a joyful peal was 
sent forth by every bell, while every cannon roared a loud amen. 
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~The Emperor was yet ten june journey is his capitol, when he 
was met by the Empress. Unexpectedly to the two august personages 
the processions, by some misconception in the arrangements, encoun- 
tered each other unawares. The meeting was tender in the extreme, 
for this was an occasion in which Nature refuses to be regulated by 
Etiquette. The Empress had e eae to discipline herself for the 
meeting, but her emotions were too powerful for her fortitude, en- 
feebled as her health had Soin by the painful scenes through which 
she had passed. She swooned, and was with much difficulty resusci- 
tated ; while the Emperor, in his solicitude as a husband, forgot that he 
was the observed of all observers, and felt and acted only like a man. 

To the capitol the cortege eventually arrived by-rather slow advances, 
and, as had been previously arranged, the Emperor caused himself to 
be immediately crowned anew, as deeming himself unqualified for the 
discharge of his high duties until he had been again consecrated by all 
the solemnities of Teligion. The ceremony was conducted with the 
utmost magnificence ; and that no human being might have just cause 
of regret, the Emperor took that occasion to make restitution to the re- 
maining sufferers by the great moral experiment, which sought to prove 
(and had proved to his entire satisfaction) that Providence is not ob- 
noxious to the imputation of making some classes of society happier 
than others. He accordingly sent for the nobleman whom he had de- 
posed, and not merely reinstated him in his titles, but promoted him to 
the higher dignity of chamberlain, to the inexpressible gratification of 
the new dignitary. The slaves, also, that had been sent to the copper 
mines, and whom the Emperor had accidently encountered in his af- 
fliction, were redeemed by purchase, and all (except five who had died 
from grief and ill-treatment) were brought back to Boresko, enfran- 
chised. and invested severally with small plantations, which raised them 
from the lowest degradation to a state of ‘happiness that seemed more 
pungent and blissful than was experienced by any other of the parties 
to the experiment. 

But the Emperor, in the exuberance of his bounty, thought of the 
persons also who had aided in his escape. The corporal who had 
evinced so much sagacity and fidelity received the command of a regi- 
ment, with the gracious assurance from the Empress (who condescended 
to permit him to kiss her hand on the occasion) that she was sure he 
might deem the present promotion as only an earnest of the regard of 
his sovereign. The present exaltation proved, however, too much for 
the poor fellow’s equanimity. He had performed nothing for which 
he expected more than a restoration to his office of cor poral, or possi- 
bly promotion to a sergeantship, though he would have performed the 
whole with equal zeal had he known that no reward would have en- 
sued. He ought, from the Emperor’s theory, to have been greatly ad- 
vanced in happiness by his increase of station; and perhaps he was for 
a short period, but his new honors brought with them new and unex- 
pected troubles, just as a newly- introduced exotic plant will bring with 
it, or soon originate, some insect, big or little, that will prey upon it. 
The corporal found that he possessed no pedigree, being ignorant of 
the name of even his grandfather, while all his new associates were 
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continually boasting of their ancestors. The defect depressed his 
spirits by destroying his se]f-complacency, until eventually, by long 
contemplation of his deficiency, he became thereon monomaniac. 
Every thing that was said in his presence seemed to allude to his pris- 
tine ignobility, and every allusion to his services was deemed a sarcasm 
on his sudden elevation. He accordingly became morose and melan- 
choly, and was found one morning suspended by his gaiters from the 
cornice of his bedstead quite dead, by the agency of his own hands. 
The reason of his death was carefully concealed, because to the un- 
philosophical, who are always captious, it might have seemed to militate 
against the Emperor’s theory. 


CHAPTER 





TENTH. 


Aut had been rewarded except Leontine, whom the Emperor, amid 
the rapid occurrences of the last few days, had not missed, but who 
now could no where be found, though he was sought diligently. He 
was on horseback when last seen, and by great effort was traced to the 
frontier of Tuscora. What this meant no person could conjecture, 
though all now recollected that his conduct had lately been singular, 
and that he seemed abstracted and gloomy. 

To the frontier he had indeed depar ted, for he had by some means 
acquired information of the painful catastrophy which the escape had 
occasioned to his beloved Theadora and her father, the commandant. 
Desperate as the attempt was, he resolved to surrender himself to the 
vengeance of his betrayed sovereign, in the hope that as he alone was 
guilty, his confession and surrender would establish their innocence and 
insure their safety. Their fate, however, had become materially changed 
since they were last heard from by Leontine; for while they were 
travelling toward the capitol, at the slow pace we have already de- 
scribed, an officer from the rear galloped furiously past their carriage, 
as if charged with important intelligence to the commander in front. 
Suddenly the van of the detachment accelerated its speed, and the car- 
riage also was urged forward to its utmost capacity. The cause of the 
change of speed was not long a mystery, for a discharge of musketry, 
that soon became incessant, denoted that the rear of the escort was at- 
tacked by an enemy, and that the van was fleeing to prevent a rescue 
of the captives. 

Furious and fearful was the speed with which, over uneven roads, 
the vehicle was driven, that contained the unfortunate commandant and 
his repentant daughter. But little heeded he external inconveniences ; 
nor did a thought occur to him that he might be benefited by the strug- 
gle that was raging in the rear. More than once he started instinctive- 
ly, as if to mingle in the contest and aid his attacked countrymen ; and 
when the resistance of his chains revived a consciousness of his dis- 
grace, he groaned in agony as he recoiled into his listless seat. 

But Providence had destined that the van guard should not escape. 
The rear guard had been overtaken by the Boreskoen forces, which 
had been detached for the purpose of making a diversion into Tuscora. 
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The resistance of the rear was known to be hopeless, except to favor 
the escape of the van; but the Boreskoegs saw the guarded carriage, 
and suspecting from the solicitude evinced for its escape that it con- 
tained their enemy, the Kin g of Tuscora, they pursued it with an ardor 
which was boundless. The balls in fearful number began to whistle 
around the carriage, as it was approached by the pursuing cavalry. 
One pistol bullet passed through the carriage, shattering the glass im 
front and wounding the postillion in his back, who gasped and fell from 
his seat, leaving the affrighted horses to the guidance of their fears. 
His body struck the horses as he fell, and they dashed forward with 
augmented recklessness toward a steep declivity, which threatened in- 
evitable destruction to the carriage and its inmates; when suddenly, 
and from no obvious cause, they deserted the main road, and, turning 
short, brought their heads in contact with a wall, which arrested their 
further progress, without damage to themselves, the vehicle or its in- 
mates. 

The skirmish was soon ended by a surrender of nearly the whole of 
the escort, when the carriage was again put in motion, conducted by a 
new postillion, and turned toward the capitol of Boresko, under the 
guard of a strong detachment from the ranks of the victors, and ac- 
companied by the captured Tuscoreans. Theadora, though greatly 
agitated by conflicting emotions, felt an intuitive consciousness of benefit 
from the change in their destination ; but far different was the effect 
on the commandant. He was anxious to be delivered up to the indig- 
nation of his sovereign, and he esteemed all delays, especially such as 
were caused by the triumphs of his country’s enemies, as but an aggra- 


vation of the evil to which he had been a party. Not a word, how- 
ever, was exchanged between the occupants of the carriage, for each 
was engrossed by the particular reflections which the sudden reversal 
of their destination copiously supplied. 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 


THE PRISONERS OF WAR. 


Nortuine occurred to retard the onward progress of the captives, 
and proceeding with steady military pace they duly arrived at Kroy- 
wen, the capitol of Boresko, where a large building, situated in the 
suburbs, and appropriated as a place of confinement for prisoners of 
war, received them as its inmates. An open area of about.four acres 
of ground, enclosed by a high stone wall, surmounted with iron chevaux 
de frise and broken glass, afforded the means of exercise and recrea- 
tion during the day to all the prisoners who chose to frequent it; while 
at night all were carefully locked by within the building, that had at 
one time been used as a barracks for the troops stationed in the city. 

But little heeded the afflicted old commandant the means thus af- 
forded for recreation; and Theadora, fully convinced of her guilt, 
vainly endeavored to soothe in him the misery which she had occa- 
sioned. He no longer repulsed her efforts, and, probably from a con- 
viction of her repentance, no longer addressed her with asperity; but 
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vanity, which in seclusion he had nourished, and which in turn had 
nourished him, no longer existed in him, and nothing remained in its 
stead to mollify his br oken spirits. He shrank from observation, and 
remained as closely confined as though he possessed no power to quit 
his chamber; nor ‘did Theadora reflect that the sovereign to whom 
they were prisoners owed his liberty to her, and that she possessed 
claims upon his favor. She had commisserated his sufferings because 
he was unworthily detained from his throne; but she had never con- 
templated from his release any result but the gratification of her sym- 
pathy; and had the thought of any present benefit occurred to her 
mind, the declaration of such a contingency would have deprived her 
father of the little self-possession which he retained. Of Leontine 
Theadora thought often, and felt no little curiosity, or perhaps a warmer 
motive than curiosity, to ascertain his fate; but female delicacy re- 
strained her from instituting inquiries in relation to him, and her posi- 
tion precluded any direct intelligence. 

They had been but two days in the prison when one of the keepers 
announced to the commandant that orders had been received to convey 
him at noon into the presence of the Emperor, and that his daughter 
must accompany him. That the interview was sought to reproach him 
for the severity he had exercised toward his captive the commandant 
did not doubt, until he reflected that so small a revenge was incompati- 
ble with the conduct of a great sovereign. Possibly then ' interview 
was designed to elicit some important military information, or perhaps 
for the more noble purpose of liberating a faithful enemy, iui fair 
fame the Emperor had been the means of tarnishing; and by permit- 
ting the commandant to return to his native country, enable him to cast 
himself upon the justice of his master. But little heeded the stern old 
man what the object of the interview might be; the world to him had 
lost its lustre, and nothing remained worth living for. To Theadora 
the summons was equally inexplicable ; but as she was conscious of at 
least no offence to the Emperor, she experienced no feeling of alarm, 
except the perturbation which is naturally inseparable from a personal 
connexion with any event of magnitude and mystery. 

When noon arrived they were conducted to the outside of the en- 
closure, and placed within a splendid equipage, which awaited their 
arrival, and in which they were rapidly driven toward the imperial 
residence. The vast superstructure soon gleamed through the dis- 
tance, as intervening objects opened it to view and again shrouded it 
from sight. At length noble trees, the growth of ages, and skilfully 
arranged and grouped, announced that the carriage was meandering 
through a gigantic park. The wheels revolved rapidly over avenues 
of the utmost smoothness and solidity, while at increasingly short in- 
tervals sentinels were stationed in gorgeous regimentals and with glit- 
tering arms. Theadora contemplated with youthful emotions the pa- 
geant through which she was fleeting, and the noble stature of the 
guards, who at length formed a continuous file on either side. But her 
surprise cannot be imagined when, as the carriage stopped at the great 
portal of the palace, she beheld, clothed in the gorgeous uniform she 
had been admiring, but more richly habited, and equiped as a general 
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officer, and in stature as towering, erect aed niin, as tee acthent. the 
cadet Leontine. In his j journey onus Tuscora, to surrender himself 
into the power of his sovereign, he had heard of the fortunate capture 
of the commandant, and immediately retraced his steps to the impe- 
rial court, where he was again graciously received by the grateful 
Emperor, who bestowed on him the rank of Major-General. 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 


s oe 


Tue Emperor was not so old as to have forgotten the romance of 
youthful affection. The obligations which he had felt toward Leontine 
had originally been mingled - with impressions that his motives were 
mercenary, and he had esteemed him as a useful traitor rather than as 
a youthful enthusiast. But after Leontine had explained, with sim- 
plicity and modesty, the motives which alone had caused him to hazard 
his life and sacrifice his allegiance, the Emperor was induced to criti- 
cize leniently faults by whic h he had been so greatly benefitted, and to 
requite them in a way congenial to the temperament of the actor. To 
that end the present interview had been ordered; and though Leon- 
tine had consented to act in it, and appear under his high military com- 
mission from the Emperor, the acceptance was subject t to the condition, 
insisted on by Leontine, that he should at all times be at liberty to sur- 
render himself to the King, his former master, if he should deem such 
a surrender essential to the safety of the commandant or the happiness 
of Theadora. 

The dejected but still proud commandant encountered the presence 
of the emperor without servility or fear ; nor would he deign so much 
as a passing look at Leontine, whom he contemplated with horror, and 
to whom this silent rebuke was manifestly distressing. The youth, 
beauty, and highly imaginative organization of Theadora sustained 
with less apathy the august presence of the emperor ; she impulsively 
sank upon her knees as the monarch graciously advanced toward her. 
He was affected with her appearance, and raising her tenderly from her 
suppliant position, saluted kindly her cheek, calling her his protecting 
genius, his sympathizing deliverer, for whose sake he deemed her father 
not an enemy, not a prisoner, but a friend whom he was desirous to 
ennoble and make happy. 

‘ Sire,’ exclaimed leftily the aroused commandant, ‘ I am not ignorant 
of the great guilt of this unfortunate young woman; but although I 
have been unwilling to requite it with my own bends j in vengeance on 
her head, far rather would I perform that office than see her deri ive the 
slightest benefit from her treason. If indeed your majesty shall desire 
to compensate me for her crime, which has been useful to your majesty, 
send us back to our injured sovereign, that we may expiate our offences 
as his justice shall prescribe.’ 

‘Not so, mighty prince!’ exclaimed Leontine; ‘I alone have been 
the offender, and on me alone should fall the punishment. The noble 
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commandant has not swer al Sane his i integrity, while his noble daugh- 
ter, insympathizing with misfortune, but obeye da feeling which heaven 
made irresistible. To pity is not criminal, and of nothing but pity can 
she be accused. I will return to Tuscora, and let justice satisfy its 
demands on the guilty, and not unworthily upon the guiltless.’ 

‘ That cannot be,’ replied good-naturedly the emperor ; ‘ sovereigns 
owe to themselves and people a duty which requires that they should 
protect their benefactors. Beside, despatches are recently arrived, 
announcing that my brave troops have been victorious in a general 
engagement with the forces of Tuscora, and that on the field of battle 
a treaty was concluded by which a general amnesty is guaranteed for 
all offences connected with the late hostilities, and including specially by 
name all persons now within our presence.’ 

‘ Alas, Sire !’ groaned forth the unhappy commandant, ‘ pardon is 
not my wish, nor can it restore the lost faith of my unfortunate child, or 
the lost self- page of her more unfortunate father. Long may your 
majesty live !* and for your good intentions toward an ‘humble and 
ruined man may heaven spare you the affliction of an unworthy child! 
But the moment I regain the power, she and I must return to our native 
land, nor cover our offences by any treaty won from our betrayed mas- 
ter by the armies of your majesty.’ 

The emperor was perplexed and almost angry at the obstinate inte- 
grity of the old veteran. It conflicted also with his published philoso- 
phy; for no proffered elevation seemed able to restore the happiness of 
an humble station. He dismissed the parties, but instead of permitting 
the commandant and his daughter to return to prison, as the command- 
ant desired, he compelled them to lodge in a splendid mansion near the 
palace, in the hope that reflection would make their conduct conform 
with his philosophy ; a result which now seemed more important to the 
emperor than even his desire to benefit Theadora or requite the ser- 
vices of Leontine. 
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But time failed to meliorate the sentiments of the commandant. Like 
a caged bird, who, in attempts to regain its liberty, beats itself to death 
against the wires of its gilded prison, he rebelled against all efforts that 
were made to soothe him, and grew continually more dispirited and 
more morose; so that he eventually refused to see his daughter, whom 
he deemed accessory to his detention. She by the most filial attention 
endeavored to atone for her offence; but death alone seemed able to 
relieve him from the reflections that continually tormented him, and 
death, the last hope of the unfortunate, finally arrived. He died a 
broken-hearted man, in the fifth month of his residence at Boresko. 
Poignant was the grief of Theadora, for she was the cause of his 
untimely fate; and great was the sorrow of Leontine, for he had cre- 
ated the misfortunes of both the father arf the daughter. Even the 
emperor was grieved, for he knew that the whole had proceeded from 
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efforts to terminate his caging, The funeral was conducted with 
great military pomp, and the imperial family condescended to partici- 
pate in the pageant. To soothe the feelings of Theadora, a communi- 
cation was obtained for her from the now almost tributary king of 
Tuscora, condoling with her for the loss of her father, whose fidelity 
the king was pleased to say he had long. been convinced of, and not 
only pardoning, but applauding her for the sympathy she had manifested 
toward his ‘Teste’ ious brother and good ally the emperor of _Boresko, 
when casually a resident of the castle. 

Human nature is as manifestly formed to endure the calamities of 
life as oaks are to endure the tempests of winter. In due time, there- 
fore, Theadora became tranquil under the loss of her father, and in a 
little further time, cheerful. Yielding to the solicitation of friends, she 
gradually re-mingled with society, and eventually shone in court, where 
the emperor, intent on his moral theory, and desirous that her history 
should not result contradictorily to his system, never failed to distin- 
guish her with his attentions. In gratitude for his condéscension, she 
eventually complied with his known wishes by yielding to the well- 
proved affection of Leontine; and they were publicly married, the 
emperor himself giving her away at the altar. They became the most 
conspicuous ornaments of the brilliant court of Boresko; but attentive 
observers could discover in Theadora moments of abstraction, and oc- 
casionally a hurried manner, denoting a mind oppressed with painful 
recollections. 

Even Leontine, although blessed as he was with the consumma- 
tion of his most romantic aspirations and the gratification of his most 
ardent desires, felt evidently more embarrassed than exalted when the 
adventures were referred to that had gained him his elevation. He 
evinced a painful sensitiveness whenever he was spoken of as a native 
of Tuscora; and his enemies (what court favorite is without them ? ) 
soon sinthnad his growing sensitiveness, and failed not to play on it, to 
his increasing misery. In short, could the hearts of Leontine and 
Theadora have been ‘inspected, they would have been found to contain 
much regret, much self-reproach, much consciousness of ill-desert. 
In consideration of these results, which the emperor discovered as well 
as his courtiers, he inserted in the next edition of his moral philosophy 
a new chapter, in which he maintained that as a man deviates from 
virtue and duty, he removes himself out of the principle that makes 
increased honors and riches an increase of happiness. 


EPIGRAM,. 


Mopern philanthropy, I often hear, 

Is wide, diffusive as the atmosphere : 

I grant it all, and more by parity 

Of reason, has this airy charity ; 
Colorless,"Scentless, tasteless, of light weight, 
And always keeping in the gaseous-state. 
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Wir all thy visions fondly cherished, 
Wilt thou then faithless from me part? 
Thy joys, thy griefs, have they too perished ? 
Can nought recall them to the heart ? 
Oh, golden time of life! can never 
Be stayed thy unrelenting tide ? 
In vain the wish! thy waves forever 
To the eternal ocean glide. 


TI. 


The cloudless suns have lost that gleaming : 
That once they o’er my pathway threw ; jee 
Those visions fled ; that pleasant dreaming eit 
That to the soul has seemed so true : ua hy 
Gone, gone is now the fond believing one 
In all the soul’s sweet imagery ; Brie 
Prey to the Real’s harshness leaving hes 


What once was Beauty’s self to me. 


Itt. 






Even as of old Pvemation, longing, rae | 
Gazed on the marble’s changeless face, 

Till in the stony cheek came thronging 
All that makes living loveliness : 

Thus, earnestly with nature dealing, 
Deep meaning in that look | sought, 

Till the created seemed revealing 

New beauty to the poet’s thought : ete 


a de 


Iv. 


And, in all cherished dreams partaking, ae 
The silent one a language caught, fee 
Love answering to my love awaking, Sead 
She understood my earnest thought ; : 
Then lived to me the tree, the flower, 
Then sang the rippling of the brook ; 
Yea, even the soulless felt the power 
The echo of my life partook. 


Vv. 






A eircling all my breast indwelling 
With yearning boundless urged me on, 
To enter on life’s way impelling 
In deed and word, in seem and tone. 
How glorious was this world’s concealing, 
Before the buds to blossoms grew ! 
How small, alas! was its revealing! 
Its promised fruits how poor, how few! 
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Urged onward by a‘will undaunted, 
Unchecked by sorrow’s chill delay, 
With happy visions ever haunted, 
How stepped the youth upon his way ! 
Even to the dimmest stars of heaven 
The flight of his intentions flew ; 
No bound was to their soaring given, 
No distance and no height they knew. 
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How lightly then their wings upbore him! 
What to the happy youth was hard ? 

ry How danced the joyous ones before him, 
The guardians of the untaught bard ! 

Love, with the sweet reward it giveth, 
Fortune, with golden coronet ; 

Fame, with the starry wreath sue weaveth, 

Truth, in her sunlight glory set. 


VIIt. 


















Already, on the way half ended, 

Vanished the guides he made his stay ; 
Faithless from him their footsteps wended, 
One after one they dropped away : 

First Fortune lightly from him vanished ; 

fF Unquenched remained the thirst of mind ; 
, Doubt’s tempest-clouds unpitying banished 
The sunlight that Truth left behind. 


1x. 


Wreaths I beheld from Glory’s bowers 


ME OLE, 


b Unhallowed by the ignoble brow ; 

4 Too soon, alas! the dear spring hours 
Of Love have found their winter now! 
y Stiller and ever stiller growing, 

' The lonely path before me lay ; 

4 


Scarce Hope herself before me throwing 
Her faintest light upon the way. 
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i Of all this flattering attending, 

i Who from my side would neyer roam ? 
| & Who stand with comfort o’er me bending ? 

i Who follows to Death’s gloomy home? 


Thou who the wounds of sorrow healest, 
The tender, gentle hand of friend, 

That, in life’s toiling, comfort dealest, 

Thou whom I early sought and gained. 


xI. 






And, willingly with it uniting, 
Soothing like it the mental storm, 
Action, in action’s self delighting, 
That ne’er destroys, though slow it form ; 
That, to the work of endless lasting, 
But grain by grain the sand can lay, 
Yet from the debt that Time is casting 


Strikes minutes, days, months, years away ! N. 
April 6, 1850. 
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THE FIRST AND LAST APPEAL. 











AS ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK STONE'S PICTURES. 


BY W. . COCESIN. 


THE 





FIRG?r APP BAA Ws: 


‘Gupe lassie, ye ken richt well that for aye long the light of youre 
bonnie ee has been dearer to me than all the siller that micht kem to 
me, if I could be rich as the laird of Glencairn; ye ken rich’t well that 
I see youre face in every flower your gude faither and mysel culls, and 
sends to the castle; but then the flowers kennie be sae fine as you, 
my Maggie, and they waud nae mak youre hair more bonnie for aye 
that, lassie. When they first bud I will bring to ye the bonniest o’ 
them. When the Lavroch whistles his song high over us, will ye nae 
hie wi me to the forest, and wark sae merrily; the harvest time will 
bring to us new blessings, and we will dance and sing wi’ the reapers, 
as they return to their cottage home. And then when the cauld winter 
of this life comes to us, ye shall say that all is truth that I now tell ye. 
And as the frosts of time mak every year youre bonnie hair to wichten, 
and youre bright ee to graw dim, will we not love each other e’en more 
tenderly than in the days of our early love? But I hae naught to offer 
ye neither of pairls nor of gauld; but, lassie, these waud nae mak my 
love greater than it now is, my ain Maggie.’ 

‘Andre, how ken ye be sae silly as talk o’ love? What waud my 
puir faither do, and the bairns that my maither left? They’re owre 
young to be left to the world without ony to care for them. But hush, 
Andre, here kems the Laird’s son, and it might nae be prudent for ye 
to be seen in conversation wi me. Know ye, Andre, my ain, that I 
will think of it, and talk to my gude faither on the subject.’ 

‘I hae my doots about it,’ muttered Andre, as he walked from the 
garden; ‘ but if the heir to Glencairn estate plots wi’ Maggie, I will be 
e’en wi’ them.’ . 

The foregoing conversation took place between the daughter of the 
principal gardener of the Glencairn Estate and the son of one of the 
chief tenantry. Maggie and himself had been brought up together ; 
she the bonniest lass that could be met with, and himself the pride of 
the young men of his age in the neighborhood, the course of their in- 
timacy from childhood had progressed in one unruffled course, more 
as a brotherly and sisterly affection than that of the deeper passion of 
love. 

The arrival of the Laird’s son, who had ruined health and pocket 
in the gay metropolis, and upon whom Maggie was known to smile, 
was the occasion of many doubts and fears in the honest heart of Andre, 
and gave birth to the remark made by him in the interview in ques- 
tion. Not many days had elapsed when the sister of Andre, conveyed 
VOL. XXXI. 32 
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to 10 Magaie a request, that she would meet Me at a certain hour on the 
following evening at a well known spot, called the Lover’s Weli, an 
unfathomed spring in the neighborhood, round which there lurked 
many a legend of days gone by, of disappotnted and unreturned love. 

To this request Maggie w illingly assented, although at first with some 
feeling of disquietude, as previous to this occasion ‘the intervention of 
a third person was considered unnecessary, sv mutual had been the 
feelings of each to the other, from childhood until the time of their pre- 
vious interview, when he had ventured to breathe to her his ‘ Fmst 
APPEAL oF Love. 

‘Let Andre know that I will see him at Sabbath eve, and tell him I 
dinna ken, why he waud nae hae come wi the message hiinsel’, but then 
he ’s ower strange a times, and perhaps, puir lad, he canna come ; and 
whether or no, I ’ll forgive and forget.’ 


THE LAST APPEAL. 


‘Maeere my ain that was, I know richt well ye hae nae love for me 
ony more ; there was a time when ye smiled as I approached ye, and 
youre tiny foot went e’n faster on the brake, as ye spun by your’e door, 
and ye singing sae prettily a’ the while; but your ee changed Maggie, 
and my puir heart dies when I see how cold ye are, and to see ye sae 
ple vased at the young laird when he comes to bid ye good morning, and 
the blessing of heaven, when all the while he w aud harm ye, | Maggie, 
with his heart as black as the mare that Tam O’Shanter crosses wi’ o’er 
the waste ; making sadness and misery when ye hear the noise of its 
brawny hoofs; but, Maggie, by this hand of your’re ain, that I now 
hold, ye shall nae ga’ from me, till ye say that ye will reject him, and 
turn away when he comes to ye. My ain Maggie, smile on me, my ain 
loved one. 

‘Andre ye waud nae gie me detention in this spot contraire to my 
wishes ; and Andre ye look sae pale, and your’e hands seem sae cold 
that ye frichten me, and I would go; and ye know it is not many, Andre, 
to keep me against my wishes when I would go.’ 

‘Nay, Maggie, ye hae heaped up my misfortunes, and my heart waud 
break. I canna survive the big blow ye hae given me, I waud hae 
died to serve ye, and ye hae turned cold up me.’ 

‘Andre, in the name of heaven let me go. I hear the bairk of the 
laird’s dogs, and what if he saw my hand in yours, Andre, and yoursel’ 
agitated ? Y 

‘ May the curse of the unhappy light upon him and his house! May 
ruin and desolation 

‘ Andre, Andre, do nae curse! kem haim wi’ me, and I will love: 
heavens, Andre, what waud ye; help, oh! faither, bairns! gude 
Andre ;’ a shriek, confined and stifling, and all was still. 

The tale was soon told to the young laird, who was hurried to the 
spot by the screams of Maggie. He knew from the bubbles and agi- 
tation of the deep well that she had indeed perished !_ The truth glanced 
upon him in an instant, that Andre had leaped with her into the un- 
fathomed depths of the Lover’s Well into which he looked ! 
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It is unnecessary to add whether the curse was fulfilled, which 
legend says commenced with the dawn of the day next succeeding the 
death of Andre and Maggie. 

From the nature of the spring, no attempt was ever made to recover 
the bodies of the unfortunate pair; but they were mourned for by 
many of their generation, and even to the present day it forms one of 
the interesting legends with which the traveller in the Highlands is 
delighted; and they even say that the pair may be seen hovering over 
the well previous to the decease of any of the once powerful, but now 
ruined house of Glencairn. 

Philadelphia, April, 1850. 
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‘Tue hours near thee are passing fair, 
But Health turns pale at my delay, 

And sighs for more congenial air 

Upon a long and lonely way. 






I fain would leave some token light 
Of hopes that through my feelings rise, 

Like stars upon the brow of Night 

When Day goes down the evening skies. 






I dreamed of gems entwined with gold, 
Bright gems, to vie with parting tears ; 

But they with all their beams were cold, 

Or flamed with fire that ofttime sears. 


I leaned o’er flowers by culture reared, 
Where they in rich profusion grew ; 

But none among them all appeared 

An emblem meet, dear friend ! for you. 






I sought in silence for the wild, 
Far straying by a woodland stream ; 

Like infants’ eyes they sweetly smiled, 

Yet could not breathe love’s blissful dream. 






I mused beneath the forest bower : 
What fairer thing the bright earth bore ? 

When in my heart appeared a flower 

That there would lie concealed no more. 






I may not now reveal its bloom, 
Yet through my yearning soul it sends 

A blood-like pulse, a rich perfume, 

That with my inmost being blends. 






I wear it like a knightly charm 
O’er the wild sea and wilder strand, 
To star my path, and nerve my arm, 

And guide me to my native land. 


Hymns to the Gods. 


NUMBER EBLEVEN. 


TO FLORA. 


Hear, lovely Cutoris! while we sing to thee: 
Thou restest now beneath some shady tree, 
Near a swift brook, upon a mossy root ; 
All other winds with deep delight are mute, 
While Evrus frolics with thy flowing hair : 
A thousand odors faint upon the air, 
And ripple softly through the dewy green 
Of the thick leaves that murmuringly screen 
Thy snowy forehead. Struggling through their mass, 
The quivering sunlight rains upon the grass 
In golden flakes ; round thee a thousand flowers, 
Still glittering with the tears of spring’s light showers, 
Offer the incense of their glad perfume 
To thee, who makest them to bud and bloom 
By thy kind smile and influence divine. 
Thine arms around young Zepnyrus entwine, 
And his round thee ; with roses garlanded, 
On his white shoulder rests thy snowy head, 
Thy deep eyes gaze in his, 


Radiant with mute, unutterable bliss, 
And happy there, 
Oh, lovely, young, enamored pair ! 
Your rosy lips oft meet in many a long warm kiss. 


Now the young Spring rejoices and is glad, 
In her new robes of leaves and blossoms clad ; 
The happy earth smiles like an innocent bride 
That sitteth blushing by her husband’s side ; 
The bird her nest with earnest patience weaves, 
And sings delighted, hidden in the leaves ; 
From their high homes in old and caverned trees 
The busy legions of industrious bees 
Drink nectar at each flower’s enamelled brim, 
Breathing in murmured music their glad hymn ; 
The Nereids come from their deep ocean-caves, 
Deserting for a space the saddened waves ; 
The Dryads, from the dusky solitudes 
Of venerable and majestic woods ; 
The Naiads, from the beech-embowered lakes, 
The Oreads, from where hoarse thunder shakes 
The iron mountains ; wandering through cool glades, 
And blushing lawns, when first the darkness fades 
Before the coming dawn, 
And ere the young day’s crimson tints are gone, 
In glad haste all, 
Their lovers to enwreathe withal, 
Gather the fresh-blown flowers, cool with the breath of dawn. 
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Oh, gentle Queen! we spill to thee no blood ; 
Thine altar stands where the gray ancient wood, 
Now green with leaves and fresh with April rains, 
In stately circle sweeping round contains, 
Embowered like a hill-environed dell, 
A quiet lawn, whose undulations swell 
Green as the sea-waves. Near a bubbling spring, 
Whose waters, sparkling downward, lightly ring 
On the small pebbles — round whose grassy lip 
The birds and bees its crystal waters sip — 
Thine altar stands, of shrubs and flowering vines, 
Where rose with lily and carnation twines. 
We burn to thee no incense ; these fresh blooms 
Breathe on the air more exquisite perfumes 
Than all that press the over-laden wind 
Which seaward floats from Araby or Ind : 
No priests are here, prepared for sacrifice, 
But fair young girls, with mischievous bright eyes, 
With white flowers garlanded, i 
And by their young delighted lovers led, 5 
With frequent kisses 
And warm and innocent caresses, 
To honor thee, the victim and the priest instead. 


. ALBERT PIKE 
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Ir is a trite remark, that if we would learn the early history of a 
country, we must first study its ballads. Minstrels are the servants of 
tradition, and it is to their songs that a chivalric but not highly instructed 
race entrusts the task of perpetuating its early triumphs and glories. 
With the view of illustrating the earlier traditions of the Turks we 
have undertaken the translation of the following ballad, which still re- 
tains a considerable popularity in the streets of Stamboul and through- 
out the Sultan’s dominions. Often of an evening we have stopped, or 
passed through the bazaars and besestans of tue.capital, to hear it from 
the mouth of a Koumbaradji, or professional story-teller, who may 
generally be observed perched upon a low kab-kab, drawling out this 
ballad in a monotonous but not unpleasing tone; and seldom does the 
audience fail to reward the bard by a low-muttered and approving bish- 
millah, accompanied with a bakshish of afew scudi. It is reported that 
such was its popularity with the late Sultan Aspout Mepsip, whose 
passion for poetry and sherbet perhaps hastened his early death, that 
Kislar Aga, the chief of the black Eunuchs, was frequently commis- 
sioned to seek the most popular Bostandjis of the city to divert him and 
his beloved Chasseki, (the favorite of his harem,) by singing to them 
‘The Swine-Eater,’ and other ballads. ‘Djou ul Nakib,’ or ‘The 
Swine-Eater,’ is current under different versions throughout all Turkey, 
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wl is even sung in the Txipclieen osideiliinies but we have selected 
this version as the best known, as well as the most agreeable. Its 
authorship is a matter of some uncertainty, though it is generally at- 
tributed to Hoshab-Hadjee Becktash, surnamed Zulutflu, or the Me- 
lodious, the renowned poet of the age of Amuret the First. In our 
opinion, however, it is the production of an earlier per iod, for reasons 
which it is not necessary to give in the present article. The story is 
founded on a superstition once common with the vulgar, that the horse 
of the Pasha Mustapha Al Faquir had miraculous powers of divina- 
tion, which are set forth in the course of the poem. In our endeavors 
to give as nearly as possible a literal translation, we have, of course, 
sometimes been obliged to sacrifice some of the exquisite beauties of 
the original, and at other times to retain expressions for which we could 
not find equivalents in the English language. Through the kindness, 
however, of an esteemed friend and ripe oriental scholar, who will not, 
however, permit us publicly to return him thanks by inserting his 
name, we have been favored with the notes which illustrate the text, 
and render the phrases retained from the original intelligible to the 
English reader. 

THE gulzul pipes its sweetest lay, 

Her ev vening hymn to parting day, 

And o’er Kaftan and Minaret 

A ray of sunshine lingers yet, 


As if of night ’t would seek reprieve 
To greet the rising star of eve. 


Why comes he not amid the crowd 
Who greet the Prophet’s shrine that eve, 
With turbaned head and gesture proud : 
That faith in which he did believe 
Hath lost no charm for him, I ween, 
Who weareth still the Prophet’s green! 


And lightly skims the gay cacique, 

With muftis laden from the groves 

Where bulbuls mourn their summer loves, 
And Pishnar’s turrets faintly glow, 
Reflected by the waves below. 


He sits to-day at the judgment gate ; 

There let the Turcoman bend the head, 
The Franguestan there must sue for bread ; 
Yet none shall want and none shall need 
Who touch the tail of the Pasha’s steed. 


Hark to the cry from the minaret high, 

The voice of PasHaLix invites to the prayer: 
Ceased is the sigh, and dried is the eye, 

Of the faithful tourlouk who guardeth there: | 
The muezzin hath changed his varying hue, 
As he lists to the sound of that ery ‘ALLan hu! 


That steed impatient paws the ground, 

While faithful Y Yashmaks watch around 

To catch a whisk from that tail, whose touch, 
They said, would cure the ills of such 
Whose pallid cheek and drooping eye 
Proclaimed their early fate to die. 


Atua8 il ALLAH — Gop is great; 

Great is the power of Manomet’s word! 
Oulah Kaissan — thy will is fate! 

Sharp is the edge of the faithful’s sword! 
Paynim and Frank are dust in thy sight, 
Guard the believer’s sleep this night. 


And piled on high at the Pasha’s feet 

Were gifts the faithful deemed most meet, 
To the Pasha’s taste; cloths whose dye 
With famous Giamscutn’s woofs might vie ; 
Rahatee-lokoom, and jet black pearls, 

And yatghans woven by the Amree girls. 


Guard o’er the faithful city’s sleep, 
Toward Mecca bent thy servants pray ; 
May the Othman all his vintage reap: 
Grant us the strength thy foe to slay ; 
Guard us when hours of night wax late — 
AuuaH il ALLan — Gop is great! 


Quoth Scu1iekn Avrer: ‘ Who eateth the flesh 
Of the unclean swine who roam at will 
O’er the grassy summit of Attar Fesh, 
Whom Koray’s page forbids to kill, 
That man,’ saith ALerr. ‘I bid him take heed 
That he touch not the tail of the Pasha’s steed.’ 


The breeze comes stealing o’er the cheek, ALLAH Pasua goes forth in state, 
| 
| 
! 


| 
} 
Thine is the power, thine the sword ; | The tinkling sound of the narguilléh, 
_ Thine is the all-consuming word ; Responsive to the loud chibouk, 
Thine is the power to give and take; Commingled with the — 8 bray, 
Thine is the power the strong to break: Swept o’er the valley of Koulbouk: 
Guard us from Afrite, ghoul or sprite ; Yon rider’s cheek hath a pallid hue ; 


Watch o’er thy city, Lorp, this night. Hark to the cry, ALLan hu! Avian hu! 


At early dawn we kneel and pray, 
Turbaned head is bowed in dust; 
The same at eve as at break of day, 
Thy faithful follower ever must: 
A.Lank, the hours of night wax late, 
ALLAH il ALLAH — Gop is great! 


He comes, he comes, I know him well; 
Full well I know that lurid brow ; 
No darker glooms in hermit’s cell, 
Nor penance makes by pilgrim’ 8 Vow : 
For him, I ween, at Eden’s gate 
No houris seven impatient wait. 
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Hassan hath come from the wild foray ; 
The Tartar chiefs long mourn the day 
When first he mounted his wild Kiebob, 
And o’er the plains of Bairam rode: 

The Pilaufs fly in wild alarm 

From the Scindar borne in Hassan’s arm. 


* Hast come o’er the plains of Attar Fesh ? 
Hast eaten of swine’s forbidden flesh ? 

Of swine alone by Franks adored, 

By Moslem’s sacred faith abhorred ? 
Hassan,’ cried Aterr, ‘I bid thee take heed: 
Touch not the tail of the Pasha’s steed.’ 


Sadly fall on the chieftain’s ears 
The words of Svampovt’s sainted schiekh ; 
The eye of Hassan now wilder glares, 
And paler still is the hue of his cheek: 
The Pasha’s steed doth rear and bound ; 
A corse lies bleeding on the ground ! 


By Pishnar’s fount there is a grassy mound, [say | 
And there I’ve heard the watchful shepherd 


T O 


To Leigh Hunt. 


LEIGH 
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A dark-eyed Bashkir visiteth the ground, 
Her nightly vigils there to keep and pray. 


°T was Ze.ica, the light of Hassan’s home, 
The low-voiced playmate of his happier hours 
With her in youth he had been wont to roam, 
To chase the khamyds and to pluck the flowers. 


There Hassan, fated chief, who sinning died, 
Sleeps his last sleep, unhallowed and alone ; 

Unmourned by all save her, his harem’s pride, 
No turban carved upon the moss-grown stone. 


One morn they came, and there they found her 
not: 
But lo! before the shepherd’s wondering eyes 
A beauteous flower had grown, whose highest 
top 
Was lost amid the dark blue of the skies! 


And so I’ve heard a pious banshee say, 
That by that flower, whose foliage never dies, 
The soul of Hassan crept from earth away, 
And rests with Zetica in Paradise. 


HUNT. 


‘A PARD-LIEE spirit, beautiful and swift.’— Saetier’s Apowars. 


A Nosxe truth thou speak’st of One*, a star 
Flown up to heaven: he was our brave Jarrar, 
And spite those caliphs Fasnion, Fouty, Pripg, 
Gave to us poor his gospel ere he died. 

How many souls, unbonded of their fears 

By him, bewail him with their sighs and tears 
Who taught them courage for their deep despair, 
Gave them his hand (a brother’s heart was there), 
Made them cast off their shame of low degree, 
Teaching them manhood’s true nobility, 

That the proud tyrant, the proud priest and peer, 


Are the world’s mean, her robbers. 


O, that here 


SHELLEY might come — stricken from heaven his star — 
To be on earth, once more, ougbrave Jarrar! 


And he is here ! 


Shines not from heaven the star ? 


Lives he not strong in thoughts, our brave Jarrar ? 
In thoughts which lift us up, and make us strong 

In his glad music of immortal song? 

The caliphs have not killed him, for he lives 

In truth of his own utterance, that gives 

Hope to our hearts and nerve unto our arms ; 

Nor any more can caliphs with alarms 

At their fierce threatenings fill us; though they swear 
Of him whoever to speak well shall dare, 


To crush. 


They hunted him to heaven ; thus far, 


No farther could they go! and there our star 
Defies them ; so do we for him, our brave Jarrar! 


C. D. Stvaart 


* AtLupINne to Leien Hunt’s late poem addressed to the memory of SuELLey. 





The Birth of the Poet. 


7 Se BIR T H Oo F THE ro aT. 


I. 


APpoL_o one morn, with a roving design, 

Sweet Helicon left, and took leave of the Nine: 

‘T will see,’ said the god, ‘if on earth can be shown 
Hill, mountain or valley, as fair as our own, 


TI. 


Come, Mercury, hie thee! thou know’st the world well ; 
Thou hast traversed it often. Oh! say, canst thou tell 
Of one green sunny spot in its beauty so rare 

As the vales we are leaving, our Helicon fair ?” 


Ey Oe inert ek ek 


Irt. 


The messenger-god, with a smile, made reply : 

‘] have marked such a spot as I journeyed oft by: 

Auld Scotia ’t is called; and, some say, bleak and bare ; 
But the heart-flowers of feeling and friendship bloom there.’ 


IV. 


* Hie we hence,’ said ApoLio: ‘I swear by our sire, 
The picture thou paint’st doth my wonder inspire: 
To witness pure friendship for pure friendship’s sake 
Were a journey great Jove might be willing to take.’ 


v. 


They sped to Auld Scotia, the home of the brave, 
That ne’er yet gave birth to a coward or slave: 

O’er moorland, o’er mountain and valley they flew, 
Nor paused till the sweet winding Ayr met their view. 


> vi. 


Delighted the god saw the heather and broom, 

As far o’er the moorland they shed their perfume, 
And the meek mountain-daisy, in beauty and pride, 
Grow humbly, the feather-fringed bracken beside. 


vir. 


‘I knew not,’ the god said, almost with a tear, 
That Nature’s rich bounties neglected bloomed here: 
Hie hence to the god-head, and bear him my prayer 
That he grant us a poet to sing of sweet Ayr.’ 


Viti. 


Quick Mercury speeds with the prayer to great Jove, 
For a bard who would sing of pure nature and love : 
The god in loud thunder the answer returns ; 

The prayer is granted — the poet is Burns! 























ON BEARDS. 
NUMBER THRES. 


‘ LorpD, worshipp’d might He be! what a beard thou hast got!’ 
‘— His beard grew thin and hungerly, and seem’d to ask him sops as he was drinking!’ 

¢— Wuy should a man whose blood is warm within, sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ?” 
‘— Wits beard of formal cut.’ 


SHAKSPERE. 






Let New-York flourish !—I remember, when I was, what I should 
now consider to be, a very young man—when trees all covered with 
blossoms bloomed over the ground now occupied by Grace Church 
and bees hummed in the gardens of the surrounding suburb; and the 
early morning broke in silence and in slow degrees, except the song of 
birds that gemmed the shady way above that hospitable spotg, where 
dwelt at that time the true and pure of heart ;—1 remember, that it 
was our practice to take our early exercise by a ride on horseback into 
the dewy solitudes of our fair island, and win an appetite for breakfast. 

With some who had grown up a-horseback, the excursion was 
always a pleasant movement of exhilaration; but with those who rode 
by prescription, for health and exercise, the ride was any thing but a 
source of enjoyment. Parties of this sort, or solitary horsemen, were 
encountered at every intersection of the Bloomingdale road, and no- 
thing could be more distinctly marked than the contrast of expression 
between those who truly loved their horses and glowed with the sym- 
pathy that springs up between the noble being and his rider, delighting 
in his fire, his strength, and the song of his footstep, and relishing with 
him and only equally with him the freshness and hilarious joy of morn- 
ing — and these gallipot and pestle-and-mortar riders for life, who car- 
ried in their faces thoughts of drugs and drenches, powders and peri- 
stalticks, beside the mortal and consuming fear of being sooner or later 
spilt upon the path. 

With this last mentioned class, it was truly a-choice betwixt two 
Evils, Equitation and Dyspepsia; and one of my friends who belonged 
to our party, a person | remember of long gaunt bony limbs and bilious 
temperament, arrived at the magnanimous resolution rather to die out- 
right of Dyspepsia, than of the martyrdom of being every early morn- 
ing summoned and mounted and jolted and galled and carried away as 
it were by piecemeals of leather through the portals of Death. 

Let New-York flourish! Well Sir, he sold his horse, this friend of 
mine; he sold his hard-trotter, his bone-setter: —a cruel mouth the 
beast was also accursed with I must do him the justice to say now that 
we have got rid of him, though I did not like to mention it before ! 
He sold the horse then, and gave Gop thanks into the bargain! for 
he felt now at leisure to indulge himself in the delights of a rosy morn- 
ing nap, at which time suggestions of the fancy according to the opi- 
nion of our Fathers border more nearly than other dreams upon the 
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sober realities of Truth: and which is probably cause of the prefe- 
rence given, by most persons ignorantly, to repose at that especial pe- 
riod of the blessed day. 

My friend was a philosopher, and he now stoutly resolved to profit 
by his experience, and never thenceforward to take an airing upon 
four sentient legs, while four, or even if you please ¢wo, quiet and in- 
offensive wheels could be set forward in the same unity of propulsion. 


He also remembered to have read —as I suppose — the following 
passage from Montaigne : 


‘Darius, in order that he might not forget the offence he had received from those of Athens, 
ordered one of his pages to whoop three times in his ear so oft as he sat down to dinner, ‘Sir, 


remember the Athenians !” 

And, acting upon this example, my friend desired Juba his old black 
Servant, if he should find his master asleep and difficult to awake at 
any time for the shaving water, when he came into the chamber in the 
morning, to say something to the sleeper about his late horse; as that 
would effectually arouse his attention and yield him at the same time 
the satisfaction of recalling a grievance that had now happily passed 
away. The joy that attended this his now horseless state lasted for some 
days, during which Juba had had no opportunity for acting upon the 
admonition, and his master had probably forgotten having given it. 
He was awake with pleasure. 

Time blunts however, and vulgarizes our perceptions in this state 
sublunary existence, toward the happiness we enjoy, as well as toward 
our sorrow and care; and at length we become coarsely indifferent 
even to emancipation from positive distress. And thus our liberated 
horse-owner grew used as matter of course to the deep enjoyment of 
his morning rest; as if no damask roseleaf on his couch of fragrance 
had ever during life been doubled, or in any manner laid awry. 

This was the state of things, this was the repose of his soul, when 
on one bright and early morning he was startled from his dream of 
bliss by the sound of Juba’s expostulatory intonations: ‘Massa! Massa 
Ysaak! horse, Sair! him waitin’ Sair! him saddled Sair! him bydled 
Sair! him kickin’! stable man no hold him Sair! him hard mouse! 
him dibble heself Sair! him waitin’ Sair! an igor, he no wait mosh 
long !’ 

‘Heavens!’ exclaimed the discomfited gentleman all startled from 
his sleep, ‘is it really so? can it have been only a Vision of relief that 
I have been indulging all this time? I could have sworn now that I 
had sold that d d relentless hard-mouthed devil of a horse four 
days ago; if it may be called selling a horse to take fifty for four hun- 
dred! I certainly did! I sold him to Suydam! I can’t be mistaken 
in the fact, for I remember being delighted that he should come to be 
owned by a man with a suitable termination to his name for the master 
of such a beast! What is the meaning of all this? What are you 
grinning about with all your white teeth you old black rascal? Is the 
horse really come back ?’ 


‘ Massa Ysaack tellee Juba him no wake for shdbin’, den him wake 
for horse.’ 


‘OLIremember! I remember! Thank Gop! There’s no harm, 
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Juba! but don’t do it again my good fellow! I have one ache still 
left in each particular joint of my body at the bare recollection of that 
vile animal!’ 
‘Now Joun Waters!’ I think I hear our grave Eprror say, 
‘will you give me leave to ask you, and this with some touch of the 
fervour of. your late horse-owner, what possible relation this rigmarole 
story of yours may by any means have with the subject, in the discus- 
sion of which according to your motto you had engaged your pen and 
my Magazine ?” 

Venerable Father Knicx.! none on Earth. Not the remotest rela- 
tion in life with the motto of the Essay, but closely with the number 
thereof. If you take the trouble to consult the heading you will find 
that in my enthusiastick desire to aid the community in ridding itself of 
these atrocious beards, I was so injudicious as to number my Essays ; 
and the necessity of furnishing the Number Turee for this month re- 
minded me of this i imperative morning ride. 

I do not comprehend either why an “Essayi ist should be more strictly 
than a Reviewer confined to his subject. The latter we all know in 
some of his most admired achievements sets up at the head of a chapter 
the title-page of some work he professes to criticize; and using it as a 
starting-post, turns his back, mounts his horse and darts from it at full 
spee d, “and never pauses before it again until brought round at the end 
of a four-mile heat; when he alights, makes a quotation, is weighed, 
and disappears. 

This obviously as you perceive brings me to the consideration of the 
Saucer or the Trencher Beard, to which I had the honour to allude at 
the close of my last number of this very pr olonged Essay. 

The Saucer or Trencher Beard then is affected and cultivated mainly 
by those to whom nature hath denied a growth of hair upon the cheek 
the lip and upper part of the chin; and often in these instances it ren- 
ders the appearance of the wearer eminently vulgar and grotesque. 

I have before me in my mind’s Eye while I write, a short stout thick- 
set clumsily-built man with hardly any neck, who cherishes a broad 
layer of black hair from the deep throat to the chin as a cushion for his 
jaws to repose upon. He has neither moustache nor whisker. The 
hair of his head is of a sandy brown and is made to hang in long loose 
dishevelled masses down his head and one side of his face, and is en- 
deavored to be controulled behind the ear, where its ends mingle with 
the back outskirts of this trencher beard. 

The Eyes are made of cairn-goram the Scotch pebble of that name. 
The sight is slightly oblique, and the brows are dark like the beard. 
Large full unhealthy cheeks of an opalescent hue indicate personal con- 
finement or want of exercise and complete the head. The effect, when 
seen in the distance, of this strong contrast between the complexion 
and the black isolated undergr owth of hair seen like a streak beneath 
it, is to sever the head from the body; and the spectator beholds in 
front a head of John the Baptist brought before Herod in a black 
charger. 

T here is nothing indeed to represent the blood of the Decapitation 
unless you adopt in its stead the small streams of Tobacco-juice which 
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from excessive ond wholly misplaced goaticulation ni oratorical attempt 
are made to ooze out of the corners of the subject’ s mouth. 

This is a trencher, or a saucer beard! It is that of a publick 
speaker ; whose appearance beyond that of other men ought to be 
marked in every respect by the nicest possible rules of propriety, neat- 
ness, decorum, elegance, and grace.— To your Tents, O Israrv! 

It is while closing this number of the Essay that we have had the 
satisfaction to learn through the interesting columns of The Tribune, 
for which the Proclamation has been tr anslated, that His Majesty the 
Emperour of all the Russias has turned His gracious attention to this 
growmg E normity of Beards; which will in future throughout His vast 
dominions and in Poland be confined in its ‘detestable usage’ to the 
serfs and mancipia and gross wretches of the lowest class, to whom and 
to whose Fathers the luxury of lather has ever been unknown and un- 
imaginable from the days of Noan; and we intreat that a copy of the 
Proclamation may be forthwith appended hereto. May the gracious 
shadow of His Impertau Magesty never be less! Soun Warens. 


ZTE EMPEROUR AGAINST BEARDS 


‘We find in ‘La Voix du Peuple’ a copy of a Proclamation from the Civil Governor of Warsaw 
which we translate for ‘The Tribune’ as a literary curiosity : 


‘¢To rue Mitirary Prerect or ——: 


*¢His Masesty the E mperour of all the Russias having graciously turned his attention to an un- 
fortunate habit which has begun to prevail among the nobility of his empire, namely, the habit of 
allowing the beard to grow, has deigned to order all his noble subje cts to abstain from that impropriety. 

**The Council of Administration of the Kingdom of Poland, His Highness the Prince Lieutenant 
presiding, after having maturely deliberated on this affair, have declared that the same disposition 
ought to be applied to the nobility of the Kingdom of Poland. 

** His Masesty having permitted the Russian nobility to wear uniform, a privilege which he has 
graciously extended to the Polish nobility, it is evident that the beard, being incompatible with the 
uniform in Russia, cannot be tolerated in Poland. 

*¢In consequence of this decision, which has been communicated to me by His Excellency the 
Minister of Home Affairs, I call upon the Military Prefects to take prompt and efficacious measures 
to the end that the detestable usage of wearing beards may be repressed, and that the inhabitants 
abandon this indecent and subversive innovation. 

** If, contrary to every expectation, any persons should dare to not conform with this law, I call 
upon the Military Prefect to inform them of the unhappy consequences which will not fail to over- 
take them, and I formally order him to send me immediately a list of the disobedient, to be sub- 
mitted to His Highness the Prince Lieutenant, who will decide upon their fate. 

**The Military Prefect will address to me his report on this subject within eight days at the 
farthest. 

* * LasZcZYNSKI, 
‘ ‘Counsellor of State, Civil Governor of Warsaw.’ 


BY DR. DICKSON, OF LONDON. 


Gops, what a glorious eve !— earth, sea sy mellow moonlight into shapes 
And sky ne’er seemed so fair to me: The pencil’s magic vainly apes. 
The moon is up —the round full moon — How well the deep gives back agaln 
And Hesperus will join her soon; The night-sky from her azure plain! 
Already round her stars have met For there is not a breath in motion 
By thousands, and are meeting yet; To break the slumber of the ocean ; 
But with a dim, uncertain light, Or if it move the balmy air, 

They seem diminished in her sight. Watfts only odorous incense there. 
Wears all around, beneath, above, Whose are the woes so great that he, 
A look of loveliness and love, Gazing upon that quiet sea, 

And things most rugged and most rude This nether earth and yonder sky, 
Are softened, sweetened and subdued Would not forget his wish to die ? 
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Stanzas: Death. 


eT S232 8 t DEATH. 


‘Ow many funereal monuments of the ancients Death is represented as a2 beautiful youth, leaning 


upon an inverted torch, in an attitude of repose, his wings folded and bis feet crossed.’ 


‘How beautiful is Death — Death and his brother, Sleep !'—Sugrtreyr. 


Boston, March, 1850. 


— 


Deatu! with thy folded wings and slumb’rous eye, 
O, seraph calm and pale! 

Thou lean’st on Lifé’s unflaming torch, yet why 
Before thee should we quail ? 

Sleep’s sadder brother — thus how truly called — 
Kind healer of our care, 

Who at thy noiseless step should be appalled ? 
I find no terror there! 


I would not go with thee unto the grave, 
Not there! not there ! 

Thou bear’st the spirit hands immortal gave 
Unto a home more fair : 

Angel of mercy, sent us from the skies 
To free the suffering clay, 

On the hushed face thy hallowed impress lies — 
Pain’s shadow melts away! 


Let weary Nature soothe herself with tears ; 
Grief sobs itself to rest ; 

Each broken tie, lost bliss of many years, 
The mourner knoweth best ; 

And while so beautiful the sleep of death, 
The fond, fond heart 

Clings to the form so void of quick’ning breath, 
Unwilling thence to part. 


It is a sorrow, when the cherished go 
Forth from our stricken breast ; 

What though they ’scape the weight of earthly wo? 
Each was our heart’s own guest! 

That heart will droop, the watching eye grow dim, 
The lip forget its smile, 

Though Memory chant, with softened tone, her hymn, 
And Grief’s excess beguile! 


To me be ever thus a seraph seen, 
O, Death! with slumb’rous eye! 
Near my last couch upon Life’s spent torch lean, 
And ‘neath thy wings I'll lie! 
Thy beauteous wings, to shield me as | sleep, 
Thy calm, pale face ° 
To look in kindness upon those who weep 
Around my resting-place ! Wa. W. Mortayp 
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THE WRITINGS OF CHARLES LAMB.* 


ANTAGONISM is the strange charm which endears Lamb’s writings. 
Not that he carried this to perverseness or violence, nor yet beyond the 
bounds of mere originality. He was unlike; but more than this he 
repelled. Hence he is a contradiction, for his humanity is a proverb. 
The tenderness of a boy’s heart went with him to the tomb. In his 
opposition he never wrote a line which merited a malignant return. 
He was an enemy to be loved; a fault-finder whose poutings were 
agreeable; in short, an enigma which needs to be unravelled. It is 
hard to analyze. We know if we are charmed; if the landscape 
pleases us; if the picture has prevailed with our untutored fancy ; - if 
the beauty we gaze on has inspired us with her love ; but it is altoge- 
ther by a something, we know not what. Blessed be our kindly na- 
tures! we are pleased first, and inquire the reasons afterward. Let 
us see if we can reconcile Lamb with himself; if we can interpret the 
religion of his nature by those writings wherein his heart is embalmed. 
The circle of his admirers has ever been rather choice than large. It 
is certain that he selected few friends, chosen for individuality, strong 
antagonizers. Such as they were, they were not easily found, or soon 
parted with. Death alone broke up the little company. He set out 
with Coleridge. ‘Torn away, in course of time, from this good man, 
he lost the half of his soul. He had disabilities without and within 
which forbade to throw himself into the bold, arduous struggle of life. 
The very intercourse of men would have been the rude, sweeping de- 
molition of much that was fine in his character. He was not in contact 
with the general world; was opposed to their systems ; courted not the 
favor of their ‘good people.’ They made no concessions to him; why 
should he to them? He passed with one faction for a free-thinker, 
with another for a bigot; but most did not understand him. 

It was the same with his friends the books. Few and rare were his 
‘midnight darlings,’ his folios. Milton or Shakspeare he loved ; they 
had grand names; but,those which sounded sweetest to him, and car- 
ried a perfume in the mention, were ‘Kit Marlowe, Drayton, Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden, and Cowley.’ The art of reviewing, so ver- 
bose and so nugatory, liad as little to do in governing his preconceived 
affection as with the final destiny of the books. It mattered not from 
what royal presses they came, cum privilegio. They had their own 
Imprimatur (those which charmed him most), a something unseen or 
disregarded by the common eye. What he says on book-borrowers 


*THIs essay was published some years ago, but with so many errors of printing as materially to 
mar, and in some cases to de&troy the sense. If you will republish it as now corrected, you will do an 
act of justice to the affection which is borne by the writer and others to the memory of one whose 
praises cannot be too often repeated — the amiable man, the exquisite essayist, CHaRLES Lams. 
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discloses his taste: ‘ That slight vacuum in the left-hand case, scarcely 
distinguishable but by the quick eye of a loser, was whilom the com- 
modious resting-place of Brown on ‘Urn Burial;’ here stood the 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ in sober state; there loitered the ‘Com- 
plete Angler,’ quiet as life, by some stream-side ; in yonder nook ‘ John 
Buncle,’ a widower volume, with ‘eyes closed,’ mourns his ravished 
mate.’ The current literature, which pleased the million quite well, 
passed him by almost unheeded. The volumes of the greatest novelist 
of the age were to him wearisome in the extreme. Let them sway 
others with a dictator’s mastery; he was not so constituted. He would 
rather have been found with that party of simple folks who are said to 
have read Sir Charles Grandison by slow stages, with a ‘ realizing 
sense’ (as a boy-Crusoe), following ‘him through with overwrought 
anxiety, and at the conclusion of the history had the village-bells rung 
for joy. The delicacies which he affected ‘would be quite imper cepti- 
ble to a rough palate. They were called from some ultimate realm, 
where they grew up from among the dust of forgetfulness, and after 
he had served them up ina style i incomparé ably gracious, they were to 
the liking only of the most judicious epicure. He was, moreover, re- 
pugnant to the spirit of the present age. It was bitter cold and stony- 
hearted ; rushed on in the breathless race, and cast back no parting 
looks. To him the whole past was as a well-stored church-yard, where 
he rambled reverentially with the dead, and deprecated violence with 
the pathetic words of Shakspeare over his sepulchre. The past indeed 
was a part of his present, brought near to him by many chords, and 
laid hold of by his fine sympathy. While others would bury that which 
had been, without any tearfulness, he could not see the time-honored 
relic pass away, and be consoled with any hope of better; he drew 
near to the grave of departed custom and wept—quam familiariter ! 

In his conversation he opposed even his beloved friends, so curiously 
that it might seem merriment. It was in accord with his character. 
Those who were allied to him could penetrate his meaning; why he 
should rejoin to the obvious, why parry that which resembled a truism, 
why set up a beautiful true standard to cast it down by a single breath 
of sarcasm. * As to the opinions of most men, the mere actors on the 
theatre of common life, he did not agree with them. He closed his 
ears with the desperation of the ‘enraged musician.’ He did not mo- 
dulate his temper to any of their ‘soft recorders ;’ their best agree- 
ments sounded harsh and wrangling; chorus, strophe and antistrophe 
were alike displeasing; and the full, consentient voices of men, on 
many subjects, struck his peculiar nerves like the first preparement of 
an orchestra. He understood them no better than he did the music of 
the day, the operatic flourishes, the long prolusions of our best masters, 
to which rebellion amounted to rank treason ; his guilt was equal to 
‘stratagems and spoils.’ Yes, he was positively averse to professed 
music; and this antipathy was remarkable for one whose tastes were 
so delicate; who so loved to ‘gild refined gold, to paint the lily, to 
adorn the rose.’ He made ‘ metopy in his heart.’ 


As to his writings, which are a true transcript of his hature, they 


consist almost entirely of a parcel of ingenious paradoxes, the idea of 
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which might provoke a smile with some, meet with the contempt of 
others, if not with the stubborn, sturdy rejection of most. ‘Some con- 
sider him as thr usting inerely in a graceful sword exercise with shadows 
of his own conjuring, with fancies which have no substance, and in 

which himself reposes no implicit faith. His assertions or negatives 
persuade those who think they understand him, that he is not in earnest, 
that after all he feels like other men, and has a mere tact at writing. 
His essays might bear them out in such a supposition. What do we 
find there but queer assimilations, balanced with the strongest antipa- 
thies. His idiosyncracy meets you at every step. It is not enough for 
him to fly off with a swift attraction to the weakest side of weak argu- 
ment ; he puts his negative against the whole world by jocularly up- 
setting maxims which claim a prescriptive right to be held true. In 
one whole essay he is found combatting what he calls ‘ popular falla- 
cies. These.are truths which, no doubt, have been sometimes thrust 
forward with unbecoming positiveness. They are, for the most part, 
argumenta ad homines, to shut the mouths of people suddenly ; and 
he turns round with gentle fierceness on the ‘ pains-taking preachers.’ 
He denies that ‘a bully is always a coward.’ Some people’s share of 
spirits is low and defective. These love to be told that huffing is no 
part of valor. But confront one of these silent heroes with the swag- 
gerer of real life, and his confidence in the theory quickly vanishes. 
‘A man must not laugh at his own jest.’ What! expect a gentleman 
to give a treat without partaking of it! To sit esurient at his own 
table, and his company so weak as to be stirred by an image or fancy 
that shall stir hem not at all! ‘ Enough is as good as a feast.’ Who 
believes it? It is a vile, cold-scrag-of-mutton sophism; a lie palmed 
on the palate which knows better things. If nothing else could be said 
for a feast, this is sufficient, that from the superflux ‘there i is something 
left for the next day. ‘ We should rise with the lark.’ It is not well 
to be ambitious of being the sun’s courtiers, to attend at his morning 
levees. The good hours of the dawn are too sacred to waste them 
upon such observances, which have in them something pagan and 
Persic. It is the very time to linger abed and digest our dreams ; to 
re-combine the wandering images which night in a  confuged mass pre- 
sented ; to snatch them fr om for getfulness ; to shape and mould them. 
Some people have no good of their dreams. Like fast- feeders, they 
gulp them too grossly to taste them curiously. We live to chew the 
cud of a ‘far-gone vision.’ ’ 

Such is the humorous example of the real contradiction of his tastes. 
So were his true feelings opposed to the vulgar. So would he run 
counter to self-complacent philosophers, who felt impregnable i in the 
safety of their strongholds. There is, indeed, an amusing element of 
selfishness in the application of most of their wise saws; a want of 
natural love beneath a face of supernatural wisdom. Let us go on 
with this antagonism; follow it through all the titles of Elia’s essays, 
which do not prevail with matter-of-fact men; which rather repulse 
them on the threshold, and do not afterward court their esteem. The 
praise of cltimney-sweepers! a complaint of the decay of beggars in 
the metropolis! What inverted ideas! Arguments turned upside 
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down! Contrary conclusions enough to make a cold man shut up the 
recherche essay-like Greek. ‘What,’ says he, ‘on All-Fool’s-Day? 
‘I love a fool /—as naturally as if I were of kith and kin to him. | 
venerate an honest obliquity of understanding. The more laughable 
blunders a man shall commit in your company, the more tests he giveth 
you that he will not betray or overreach you. He who hath not a drachm 
of folly in his mixture, hath pounds of much worse matter in his com- 
position. Reader, if you wrest my words beyond their fair construc- 
tion, it is you, and not I, that are the April fool.’ 

What says he on whist, agreeing precisely with the opinions of Mrs. 
Battle : ‘Cards were cards! She would not have her noble occupa- 
tion, to which she wound up her faculties, considered in that light. It 
was her business; she unbent her mind afterward over a book.’ He de- 
precates ‘ grace before meat’ in a manner which might be considered 
‘ positively shocking.’ On this point we must say, that a proper scru- 
tiny of his words would not place the writer of this at swords’ points 
with him. It is the want of grace which he is aiming at; it is the 
absence of thankfulness. It is the inappropriateness which halts on the 
very verge of a raging appetite, and abolishes a religious look to plunge 
profanely into the midst of dishes. He would have the general inter- 
fusion of a religious gratitude not so distinctly marked by the professed 
occasion. He would have a thank-offering for books, for friends, for 
music, for delight experienced through art. These nourish the more 
imperious necessities of the soul, and enliven in a better way. And 
we must say, though we adhere religiously to ‘ grace before meat,’ and 
would return a glad thanksgiving for that too, that the inconsistency 
lies with most of the company who sit down to the table, not with 
Charles Lamb ; for religion should be like the general light of heaven, 
which is not so much known by its proper name or quality. Varie- 
gated scenery, green trees and grasses, show it forth rather in its effects. 
The rose makes no allusion to it, yet we know what imparted to it the 
ineffable lustre of its cheek; and the most gorgeous plant on the globe 
cannot proclaim it, for the same principle has distinguished the simplest 
flower of the vale. 

With respect to the manner, as well as matter of Elia’s essays, we 
must also view it in the light of opposition. His biographer has said, 
that never were works written in a higher defiance to the conventional 
pomp of style. They are, indeed, symbols of the contrariety of the 
man. The one who approached nearest to him, with whom he always 
lived on terms of affection, he has made mention of under the name of 
Bridget. And this person never doubted him except on one occasion, 
when he spoke in a kinder tone than usual. Regarding his character 
throughout, we are prepared to assert that there is a vein of affection 
running through him, the dearest, the tenderest which ever coursed, 
like pure gold, beneath the surface of humanity; in the light of which 
his inconsistencies appear constant, his difference is agreement, his re- 
pugnance the largest sympathy which the human heart is capable of, 
his non-accordance is love: 

‘Oh, he was good, if e’er a good man lived ” 
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The truth is, "7 wanted sy sapethy for pry enly as they were des- 
titute of the kindly feelings which actuated his own heart. He required 
not only that they should be men, but human; and to the largest qua- 
lity he clung most. What wonder that he excluded the mass from his 
peculiar interviews ! — for how many breathe, at best, but a vegetable 
life, and how many regard the mere animal with its lusts, and of the 
rest how few rise above a species of indifferentism. He followed a 
representative system. If he elected few, they represented all ; for 
they possessed the most of humane quality. He then discarded what 
was adventitious, and loved them not in spite of faults, but (pardonable 
frailty!) the very faults themselves. Upon this broad principle he in- 
cludes every species of skeptic and plstonopheer. He has a deal of 
that angel’s charity which flew to heaven’s chancery with an oath A 
lover, like himself, is a contradiction. He is exclusiv e, even to a sus- 
picion of contempt for all mankind. But does he hate any thing for 
the time being which is good? He must love human perfection, for 
he thinks that. he sees in one the embodiment of all its charms, and “ 
looks at all things in a shining light. His dislike is a mere negative 
his repugnance is only for the bad. This apparent narrowness wale 
the very religion of Lamb : appear to others like the want of it, and the 
finite seemed to be regarded above the infinite. But if he clung where 
his affections first took root, with a parasitic fondness; if, by a pecu- 
liarity of his nature, he shrunk from the idea of the infinite. as one 

refers his own snug chamber to the outside wintry moor, it may be 
referred to the principle already stated. It was the fault of his fond- 

ness, not his fondness for a fault. Was it the want of a livi ing faith 
which caused him to look as he did upon death? He did not fear 
death : he loved his friends. But admit that he did. The best may 
entertain such dread, albeit they would express it otherwise. The 
great and good Johnson would not have the theme named. We know 
that his capacious mind, in regard to external habits, was restricted to 
a narrow compass. He loved the streets of the city better than the 
high hills. We know with what awfulness he awaited his latter end ; 

how he kept shrinking back, as if he held the samphire-gatherer’s 
place on the cliff. Thinking instantly to be gone, he would say with 
wondrous expectancy that he was here still. At last he exclaimed, in 
the pomp of Latin, ‘ Jam moriturus sum. It was with a like feeling 
that the dying Hoffman spoke of *‘ this sweet habitude of being.’ Well 
has the poet Vi irgil called it, in the Aineid, ‘ Dulcis Vita,’ Pathetically 
has Horace alluded to it in his ‘Ode to Postumus.’ ‘ Pleasing, anxious 
being!’ as Gray calls it. Oh! the cup of life, with all its bitter, bitter 
ingredients, to him who has looked on a few revolutions of the glori- 
ous sun, is beyond all price; and though it be stirred up sometime 
from its deepest dregs, when we come to part with it it has a flashing 
surface and is crowned with flowers at the brim. For this the starve- 
ling, the poor coward, who has responded never to one joyful throb 
(like him who fell a victim to Rob Roy McGregor’s wife), implores, 
though it must be passed in the lowest dungeons of the hills. But for 
the gentle, the intellectual, the heart of hearts, mortal life subserves 
already for a sweet communion of souls! ‘There is, indeed, a worldli- 
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ness which is the death of the soul. It turns away its face from heaven. 
Rooted in the earth, it strikes in again with its returning branches. 
Elia loved the world, but not with a worldly love. If he seemed to 
make the less triumph, it was not in fact to substitute the carnal for the 
spiritual, it was the spiritualization of the carnal. We must love these 
clay temples. Like the ivy, we rise above them by clinging to them. 
The objects of a just affection, though they abide on earth, are high 
and towering ; they are not collateral, or in a wrong direction, but 
rather in the path-way to heaven. There are always tendrils above 
the other verdure, without a hold on earth, which cannot choose but 
clasp higher. Elia’s affection for the old is resolved into the one pecu- 
liarity of his nature, which made the past near and dear to him. He 
could say with Horace, ‘ Non sum ex iis qui miror antiquos ;’ that is, in 
any vain sense, merely because they were ancient, for some charm 
which he understood not (as many a wise-faced virtuoso will cram his 
house with his grandmother’s arm-chairs, though they had long been 
with his grandmother’s picture, in the lumber of the garret), but he 
admired them for humanity’s sake, with a distinct love. He could not 
bear that any thing which had deen, of a good heart, should be forgot- 
ten, or coldly remembered, or put aside, for other. Who shared with 
him in these times of renovation, when the old serpent of sin is perpe- 
tually coming out with a sleek skin, but with his old nature? Who of 
this generation possessed a tithe of his true veneration? ‘ He passed 
by the walls of Balclutha, and they were desolate. If any one, in 
this day of abstinence and negative works, has never yet perused his 
‘Old Benchers of the Inner Temple,’ there is gratification in store for 
him, allowing him to possess the right spirit. Having first quoted 
Spenser, where he speaks of the spot in which the Templar Knights 
were wont to tarry, 
‘ Till they decayed through pride ;’ 


he reviews the present aspect of the place — not without tears, with a 
swift glance at the changing metropolis. ‘ Where is the simple altar- 
like structure and silent heart-language of the old dial! It stood as 
the garden-god of Christian gardens. If its business be superseded 
by more elaborate inventions, its moral uses, its beauty, might have 
pleaded for its continuance. It spoke of moderate labors, of pleasures 
not protracted after sun-set, of temperance and good hours. It was 
the primitive clock, the horologe of the first world. It was the measure 
appropriate for sweet plants and flowers to spring by, for birds to ap- 
portion their silver warblings by, for flocks to pasture, and be led to 
fold by. The shepherd ‘carved it out quaintly in the sun,’ and turning 
philosopher by the very occupation, provided it with mottoes more 
touching than tomb-stones. The artificial fountains of the metropolis 
are in like manner fast vanishing. Most of them are dried up or 
bricked over. The fashion, they tell me, is gone by, and these things 
are esteemed childish. Why not then gratify children by letting them 
stand? Lawyers, I suppose, were children once. They are awaken- 
ing images to them, at least. Why must everything smack of man and 
mannish? Is the world all grown up? Is childhood dead? Or is 
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aie not in ‘the ‘iieiian of the: wisest ial best some of the child’s beat 
left, to respond to its earliest enchantments?’ We cannot quote these 
humane sentiments and not pause to admire them. We envy not the 
man’s heart who can resist such unpretending eloquence. Indeed, 
what boots the philosopher’s great stores, if he has unlearned the sim- 
plicity which he had when a child? His progress is inverse ; his learn- 
ing can but end in ignorance. If it is to demean or narrow one’s self 
to come down to things childish, then the course and spirit of true learn- 
ing is arrested, which is to grow young by growing old. The old Eng- 
lish writers whom Elia affected, whether in prose or poem, had this 
undisguised simplicity and freshness, and this formed the reason of his 
attachment, which was rather just than fanciful. Centuries resemble 
individuals in their progressive character. There is an age of child- 
hood when language is heartfelt, and a later period, of artfulness and 
deceit ; and a case may exist where one must go back for sympathy 
beyond the age in which he lives. Charles Lamb’s feelings are, more- 
over, throughout with that party which needs succor, and which is most 
liable to be forgotten. As he was interested with the poor child look- 
ing wistfully, its cheek pressed against the cold pane, into the pastry- 
shop, rather than with the sumptuously- -fed, and the scholar who longed 
for the rare volumes in the book-stall, which he was unable to procure, 
rather than with the great literary lion; so he turned from the present 
age, which was valiant to tr umpet its ‘own praise, to the merit of old 
days which was in danger of perishing; and even there his associa- 
tions were not always with the greatest, but with the tenderest; not 
with the bold excellence which was most discernible, but with the elu- 
sive beauty which is almost doomed to die unseen. From the grand, 
bold chant of Milton, he would descend to pick out some quaint charm 
in Cowley; and from the ample enclosures of Shakspeare, hasten to 
the unknown garden of the modest. The vi77 fortes ante Agamemnona 
pleased him, as already hinted at, because he was obliged to draw no 
distinction between the writer and the man. Though he admired the 
beautiful, it was the poet that he knew rather than the poem, § Spenser 
rather than the Faery Queen. The symbols might be exquisite in 

themselves, but they were only the tokens of a genuine, sincere heart. 

There is a difference in this day, when writing has become a venal art ; 
when the artificial is made to bear so exact resemblance to the real. 
Books are as great hypocrites as men. The architect of periods learns 
to adapt his pieces nicely; but it is by no means certain that the author 
of the polished sentence feels rightly. Nay, his artificial adjustment is 
a very part of villany, opposed to the rough magnanimity of the elder 
school. It aims to make him either worse or better than he is; to make 
his shame a glory, or his glory a shame; and if of these twin ambi- 
tions, which inherits the palm? Books now-a-days do not make you 
acquainted with the ‘things of a man,’ any more than Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary lets you into his real benevolence of heart. Lamb reckoned 
biblia-a-biblia : such as court calendars, directories, pocket- -books, 

draught-boards, bound and lettered on the back, scientific treatises, al- 
manacs, statutes at large: he might have made the list longer. Great 
as Scott was, a just thinker, and with a general tendency to good, his 
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books were not nites to bee ndinien they: must vee lacked, in some 
measure, this perfect harmony. He wrote the history of Jeannie 
Deans, and it moved all hearts to tears; yet lifted as he was above the 
allurements of flattery, if he had a fault it was said to be an attach- 
ment to the circumstance of rank. So the works of Byron did not 
affect Lamb. Between him and them there was a wide gulf fixed. 
This may appear strange, for the poet’s melancholy characters have 
been considered identical with himself. This invested all which he 
wrote with a marvellous interest. It would have linked him with Elia, 
if the pictures presented had been pleasant as well as true; if they 
had portrayed him somewhat less than human, instead of exaggerating 
his inhumanity, as pitying instead of striving to be pitied. As it was, 
these over-true revealments produced a lack of sympathy. But how 
does our author forget himself in his enthusiasm! how does his cheek 
glow like a coat, and his eye kindle, when he accosts both the poet and 
the man! ‘Come back into memory, like as thou wert in the day- 
spring of thy fancies, with hope, like a fiery column, before thee — the 
dark pillar, not yet turned —Samuel Taylor Coleridge! Logician, 
Metaphysician, Bard’ 

We believe that we have now spoken truly of Lamb, not desiring 
to represent him without faults, for then he would zot have been human. 
His affinities were for a genial goodness; and if he erred, it was on 
the side of forgiveness, where mortal errors appear with a better grace. 
Between himself and his writings, if there be an antagonistic attitude, 
there is the most perfect reconciliation. He has exposed his heart and 
unveiled his motives, and pictured in all its various phases the life of 
his affections, wherein consisted his little world; and that with such a 
curious minuteness, that we are almost better acquainted with him than 
if we had sat at his table, and partaken of his daily bread. His essays 
are his autobiography; his thoughts are his history. And as actions 
are but the external accomplishment of what has already been per- 
formed within, it is questionable whether any feeling could be detected 
which would have led to a selfish course, or whether any antipathy has 
been shadowed forth, which was not almost implied in the title of a 
truly benevolent man. Few men have ever brought themselves to so 
honest a confessional. With those who shine distinguished on the roll 
of British essayists he has little or nothing in common. He is without 
the great pomp of the Johnsonian period. He is not didactic, serious, 
laboring to impress the mind; he plays round the heart and indulges 
genius. Sometimes he discharges the arrows of a polished wit, at 
others rises to an eloquence not so stately as that which thoughts of 
Iona and Marathon inspired, but kindled by associations of a dearer 
kind. Addison retains his place a8 a model, but he is coldly elegant, 
as if he thought, in every period, of being the founder of style; and 
as if he wrote merely to illustrate the graces of composition. The eye 
wanders over his sentences, and sees the balance admirable; the ear 
listens, and finds the melody perfect. He is the store-house of the 
rules of rhetoric which Elia breaks, yet so as to have more grace in 
the breach than in the observance. As we pass through the essay of 


5 
Addison, we are reminded by its nicety of the drawing-room of the 
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old school. In fact, Addison wrote for the polite courtier; but the only 
courtier that Charles Lamb ever dedicated a thought to was the gentle, 
loyal heart of a man. Here he stands apart in a deserved triumph. 
Of all the essayists, it may be said of him that he was entirely origi- 
nal, and originality is Genius. 

May, 1845. 
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Me rn Herr Painter, will you now, 
Will you paint us right, Sir? 
Me, the goodman, and my frow, 
WILHELMINA SCHWEITZER, 
And our sons, Apotrx and Jog, 
And our daughters, whom you know, 
Preey, Lizzy, Kirry, 
Bouncing girls and pretty. 


Paint the church exactly in 
Middle of our village ; 
Paint the lasses as they spin, 
And the lads at tillage ; 
Paint this house of ours, and don’t 
Fail to paint upon the front : 
‘ Reérected newly 


1800, July.’ 


Sunday inside church for me, 
At communion-table ; 
‘Workday outside; Jor shall be 
Helping in the stable : 
Paint our garden, trees, and wall, 
And our daughters, paint them all, 
Kirty, Pecey, Lizzy, 
With their fingers busy. 


As I love gay colors, too, 
Like a decent fellow 
Paint my face a vivid blue, 
And my wife’s a yellow ; 
Paint our daughters red and gray, 
And for both our boys, that they 
Need n’t look like bumpkins, 
Paint them green as pumpkins. 


Make the sketch look neat and nice ; 
Spare no pains or colors ; 
Scuweitzer won’t begrudge your price, 
Though it be two dollars : 
Mind and let the frame be strong, 
Six feet broad and ten feet long, 
Under piece and upper: 
Now come in to supper. 3. Crahapes Maweay 
‘German Anthology.’ 
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Stanzas: The Unforgotten. 


THE UNPORGCOTTENRN. 


Ou! if some silent stream might flow, 
Whose mystic flood, like that of old, 

Might bear away each pang of wo 
Unto oblivion, dark and eold, 

Its rolling tide with countless tears 
From burning eyes should swollen be, 

And sins of long-revolving years 
Should stain its current to the sea: 

Then might the spirit plume its wing 
Unfettered by each vain regret, — 

Nor keen remorse should plant its sting ; 
’T were blessed to forget. 


Yet not alone do grief and care 
Enwrap us in their gloomy shroud ; 
The heart has cherished joys, and there 

Are sunbeams shining through the cloud : 
Oh, who would cast the gem away, 
Because perchance its native dust 
Had dimmed awhile the sparkling ray 
Earth held within her trust! 
So memories sweet upon the soul 
Linger where sin and pain are met; 
O’er these may dark oblivion roll, 
Those would we not forget. 


Ah! no, we would not crush the power 
That hovers fondly o’er the past ; 
That crowds each swiftly passing hour 
With visions all too fair to last : 
We breathe again our native air, 
We tread the paths in childhood trod, 
And with hushed reverence linger where 
We earliest learned to worship Gop: 
We see, oh, dearest sight of all! 
The pleasant homestead standing yet, 
Nor lone is each deserted hall ; 
And shall we these forget? 


The heart were but a dreary. waste, 
Where nothing lovely might abide, 
If the fair shapes by memory traced 
No more in airy forms should glide: 
If a soft echo, low and sweet, 
Could bring no more the parted strain, 
Nor the light tread of vanished feet, 
Nor music to hushed lips again ; 
Sweet voices from the realms of peace, 
Kind eyes no more with tear-drops wet, 
Gladden our hearts; we cannot these, 


The holy dead forget. 
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A FAMILY NEWSPAPER, DESI 


GNED FOR GENERAL CIRKELATION, 


AND SUITABLE 


TO ALL TASTES. 


THE cONS 


OF JULY Laps, Lis#R 


VOL. I 


WAGSTAFF, EpDI1Tor. 


i> Our sick brother is better 
Relieved of the brown creaturs. 
Last night he slept good. 


A-Bporrowink Money.— There’s 
no harm into it; none atall. Other- 
wise those who are so favored as 


to have estates, fortunes, indepen-' 


dencies, to be ‘left comfortable,’ 
and such things, of which we have 
a profund 1 ignorance, could n’t have 
incomes; for incomes are pretty 
much Jexte ed from lending. There 
is no harm in borrowink. We 
sometimes do it ourselves. We 
go to a friend, and we take good 
care never to go to any one who 
has n’t got a nick-name ; for nick- 


istence of the milk of human kind- 
ness in the bosom, and if you see 
a man named William who has got 
money grown up to man’s estate 
and all his acquaintance call him 


med Andrew who is a kind-hearted 
soul and they carn’t find any ab- 
breviation or nick-name for that 
except you name him And, which 
is no nick-name at all but only a 
conjunction, and so in p’int-blank 
despair they get entirely off the 
track and call him Dick, then you 


TITUTION OF THE 
TY, LITERATURE, ADVERTISEME 


/You can get clear to ’em. 
can look into their eyes; you can 
'gwasp their hands; and you can 
say to ’em, slapping them onto the 


upon my 


but saying to the m 
Bill, and you see another man na-| 


‘to fetch him back into. 


THAT Five-Do.uar Bru. 


STATE OF NEW-YORE; THES FOURTH 
NTS, AND A STANDARD CURRENCY. 


CiRKELATE! 


.|may be apperiently certing that 


these men may be approached. 


You 


back familiarly, with a tolerable 


degree of certingty of success in 


the applecation, ‘ Bill or Dick, I 
want you for to lend me five dol- 
lars; I’ll pay it back to-morrow, 
soul I will!’ And he 
does it, and he never sees it more. 
He bids farewell to that five dollars 
just so sure as a friend stands onto 


the wharf when a ship is sailing 
| with a consumptive patient for Leg- 
horn, and he hugs him and he says, 


‘My dear fellow, Gop bless you! 
names kind of inwolve ‘the preéx- 


Write me soon. The climate will 
heal you. Adieu! adieu!’ And 
as the sails are spread he still stands 
wavin’ a white handkercher, laugh- 
ing and showing his white teeth, 
man who stands 
next to him, ‘ Poor fellow! he’ll 
never come back! They ’ll have 
to read the burial service at sea! 
They ’ve got the lead-coffin a-board 


The lot is 
bought in Greenwood ; the stone- 
cutter ’s spoken to; the cenotaph 
is written!’ Just so 1T Is WITH 


Gone, 








gone, gone, ‘to that Born no tra- 
veller returns !’ 

We say we borrow money some- 
times: at one time fifty cents, on a 
pressen emergency five dollars; 
then again a few cents, just to make 
change; but and if we do borrow 
it, we chissel it into our souls just 
as astone-cutter chisels a name into 


a toom-stone ; we never forget it, | 


if we have to remember it eighteen 
months. We ‘grapple it to our 
soul,’ as Shakspeare says, ‘ with 
hoocks of brass ;’ and in due time, 
coming’ up to our friend with the 


smile of honesty and satisfaction | 


on our countenance, we say to him, 
‘Here is the five dollars I bor- 
rowed of you.’ Our friend, taken 
by surprise, and in all perrobability 
not perhaps expecting to get it 
again, says with an air of forgetful- 
ness, ‘What five dollars? You 
don’t owe me any five dollars.’ 
‘Oh, yes,’ says we, ‘we do. Don’t 
you recollect we borrowed five 
dollars of you as we were going 
to Mr. Windust’s to dine with a 
ferrend whom we had invited to 
dine with us, and to save our lives 
we had not a penny to buy a stake 
withal, and a bottle of wine, and 
we said to you, ‘ Lend us five dol- 
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he lend, or what he give; and you 
may rest assured his forgetting it is 
a kind of subterfuge. He put on 
a pair of spurs so soon as he lent 
it, and he has been pricking the 
sides of his recollexion from that 
day to this; and if you don’t be 
honest (as you ought to be) and 
pay him back (as you 0 to do), he 
will think the wus of you for it. 
But he ought not to pretend that 
he is indifferent about the money, 
taking credit for such nobility of 
character, when he is either so poor 
or so mean that he keeps thinkin 
of it all the time. Oh, the deep 
springs of human natur’ and of 
human action; when you come to 
fish into ’°em, how rare you get a 
bite of any considerabul size ! 

But as we said of borrowink 
money, there is no harm into it, if 
you mean to pay it back, and if you 
see the ability before you by which 
you can pay it back undoubtedly. 
But if the future is all fog without 
star or compass, and you merely 
borrow with no fixed determina- 
tion of cheatin’, but if you dono 
as to how you are goen’ to pay it 
back ; this is entirely wrong, and 
unprinciple. We are perpetually 


receiving notes like the following : 


lars, will yer? And you said, 


‘Certingly! ‘Will that do? won’t 
you have more?’ And we said, 
‘No, that is sufficient ?’?’ So, after 
a great deal of jogging and rubbing 


and friction of the palsied recol-| 
lection of our friend, he manages | 


to bring back to his mind the faded 


image of that departed five dol- | 


lars, of which he had said peroba- 
bly not ten minutes before, ‘I lent 


him five dollars a year ago. I' 


shall never see it again; of course 
not. I give that up for lost.’ 


Thus we see, when human na- 


tur’ comes to be studied out, each 
man do take an account of what 


‘My Dear Wacsrtarr: Lend me five shillings. 
[ want to be shampooed and get my hair curled, 
and to save my life have not got the statu quo. | 
am sorry to perplex you about pecuniary matters, 
extremely much so; but when my accounts are 
made up, I will make it all right. Yours, 


This individooal, we loaned him 
| the five shillins, and a year elapsed 
till one day wanting the money we 
sent round for it. He said he would 
'call and pay it. He did call, and 
caught us just as we were going to 
take our dinner at an eating-house, 
and so we asked him to go with us. 
The dinner cost us five shillings, 
after which he borrowed of us one 
dollar in total forgetfulness of the 
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debt aida we pulled out vais gave | 
him. We would not have done 
so, but we were so thunderstruck 
with amazement at his audacity 


that we did so before we had time! 


to think what we done. 


Thus by 


the mere axing, we were eighteen | 1 


shillins out of pocket; an entire, 
personal sum-total loss, and that’s 
the last time we will ever ask our 
dues, since it is a losing concern, | 
but in our business arrangements, 
we will make allowance for so 
much (say one hundred a-year for 


bad dets,) and we will buy one| 
| 


hundred dollars less of tea, coffee, 
lights, fuel, (we don’t drink any 
licker,) than we otherwise would-a- 
done, so that we may be honest 
with our creditors; but toe the 
mark we will, and its worth toing. 


A- -BORROWINK Books. — This we | 
may say is younger brother to bor- | 
rowink the WHEREWITHAL. Tobe! 


7] 
| 


i? une, 


‘than one month, the book being re- 
‘moved from our sight, we forget 
‘that we ever had or ever borrowed 
‘it. At other times, when our cham- 
‘ber is cleared up, the stray vol- 
lums are tucked away in closets or 
in trunks; and the affairs of the 
world are so extremely various, 
and more important matters so 
| pressing, that ten to one that we 
| ever think of those borrowed books 
again. Inthe meantime our friend 
says: ‘ Who did I lend my Sartor 
Resartus to? For the life of me 
I carn’t think; but gone itis.’ His 
wife returns ‘qnewer, looking up: 
‘My dear, you ought not to lend 
your books.’ 








A-BORROWINK CLOAKS, hats, and 
umberellas is second cousin to the 
above. Never do we remember 
that our hat, when shocking bad, 
was exchanged for a bran-new 
Beebe, or Moleskin. Contrariwise, 
| accident has often crowned us with 


candid when we borrow books, , we}: an old bunged-up affair, when by 
never return them, which has led|the expenditure of five dollars we 


us to an invincible resolution to 
borrow them no more. The fact! 
is this. We see on our friend’s ta- 
ble a very handsome, hot-pressed 
work with picturs to match, (either 
Melville’s fixings or Carlyle’s last 
track,) so taking that they almost | 
seem to say: ‘Do readus. You| 
will be very much entertained ; in- 
deed, you will.’ So before we 
know it, we say: ‘I wish you 
would lend me this; I’d like to 
read it.’ To which he: ‘Certain-| 
ly; it’s very good indeed.” We 
take it, (as it is so taking,) but not 
finding time, for time is scarce, to 
inwestigate it right away, lay it} 
down, when somebody comes in| 
without leave or license and takes | 
itup. He reads a page, and then | 
unconsciously puts it under his| 
arm and carries it off; when, in Jess 





thought we had secured a glossy 
and handsome covering for the next 
six months. Our experience in 


| this way has been not only great 


but distressing. Let us learn wis- 
dom by experiens. Rap your hat, 
cloak, umbrella, and Ingen rub- 
bers, in one large bundle, and give 
a man a dollar to stand over them 
with a fixed bagnet. 


REMARKABLE SvuCKUMSTANS. — 
The following occurred very late- 
ly on the Hemptstead plains. A 
party, consisting of I, and Martin 
Van Buren, Ex-President, and 


| John and some others, were travel- 


ling on a very foggy night. We 
|Suppose you could not see your 
identical nose on your face. We 


| presently got off the road onto a 
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‘Keep your eyes on yender light, | 
and you will come ought straight.’ | 
We followed the light and went 
straight on followin’ the road, | 
until, in due course of time, we 
come out by what appeared to be 
the Judge’s Stand; but this time 
we take no notice of it, only kept 
on followin’ the road. The course 
being round, and yet the road ap- | 
pearin’ pretty near straight, we | 
kept on, until the second time, 
coming round to the Judge’s Stand, 
one of the party says: ‘ Appears 
to me, we have seen that objek be- 
fore.’ [said: ‘No, I guess you’re 
mistaken :’ so we kept straight on | 
again, for the light appeared as far 
off as ever. A third time, in the 
space of say pretty near half an' 
hour, we come round to that stand 
again, and then we all exclaim, 
sotto, and also viva vochey: ‘ WE 
ARE ONTO A Race-Course”’ 
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race-course, by the Jupge’s Sranp. | have had five hundred such peti- 
Here we asked a man, and he said: | tions, and there is no remedy but 


to reject them all. They carn’t 
satisfy all, and therefore they won’t 
look at any; just as an ass refuses 
to bear a stick of timber, because 
he may be called on to carry the 
whole wood. But we tell you, if 
he was our ass, and would n’t budge 
on an argument like this, we would 


‘thrash him until his tail wagged at 


the rate of fifty knots an hour. 
Here’s where they miss it. If 
they allow themselves five hundred 
things which they do not really 
want, then to make the balance 
even they ought to allow a margin 


‘for five hundred petitions from 


their fellow men. We hate to see 
a man who looks at a beggar and 
examines the tissue of every indi- 
vidual rag he has on, before ever 
he’ll put his hand in his pocket to 
shell out a single cent. Those who 
speculate so long on what and to 
whom it is proper to give, never 


give any thing worth having, and 


never establish the adit of charity 


‘in their own souls. The habit of 


Livine with A Marern.— Mar- | 
gins are very beautiful when they | 
serve to set off that which is fair. 
What can look better than a wide 


charity once firmly established in 
any one individooal soul, does more 
good than fifty alms spent on the 
unworthy does harm. Don’t be 


margin on a book, or a marge of|so feered of propagating beggars. 


pebbles by a brook, or of sand on 
the sea-shore, or of meadow by a 
clear runnin’ stream! Now we 
will tell you what we mean by living 
with a margin. Some people, by 
being supremely selfish, use up on 
themselves all they have got to 
spend, and more too. They go to 
the outward edge of the paper with 
their own wants, necessities and 
extravagancies, leaving no room to 
make asingle note of what may be 
wanted by others. Consequently, 
when you call on them for charity, 
they turn a cold shoulder, (cold as 
a dead mutton’s,) and tell you they 


It’s a subterfuge. Do you en- 
deavor to do good. Knock off 
your coaches and your carriages, 
one or two courses from your meals, 
and perhaps your desert, in order 
to give something to the poor, and 
do n’t be as cold and impassible as 
a mill-stone. If he comes to your 
house give him a glass of your best 
wine, and on parting, say Gop BE 
witH you. That’s the way to do 
things right; and when you go to 
bed a’ter doin’ of it, you’ll feel 
good, and you’ll sleep sweet as 
honey, and your heart will be as 
light as the moon. 
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A FEW MORE ABOUT MARGINS. — 
Allow yourself a little time as well 
as means for other folk’s benefit. 
Don’t work all day in your own 
office, to make money for your own 
purse, and then take your own six- 
pence and get into your own om- 
nibus, and wash your hands with 
your own soap, and eat your own 
dinner, and go to sleep in your own 
bed merely, and do the same every 
day. Take care of your own fami- 
ly, and reserve a margin of time to 
see the rest of your feller men. 
Cirkelate! cirkelate! like the Flag- 
Staff. It willdo you good. It will 
do others good. Sociability is a 
charm. We know virtuous fami- 
hes where they sit in the evening, 
the father and mother and rest of 
the children, until bed time, (and 
never a word spoken,) as dead as 
a door nail. The reason is they 
want wariety ; something to exila- 
rate the mind. You puta horse on 
one routine, we will say a canal 
track, where he strains the same 
set of muscles all the time, and the 
consequence is, those same muscles 
can’t stand it. Just so it is with 
men. Don’t draw a circle round 
you, and that a very narrow one, | 
but do try and go abroad, and take | 
your families with you. Make’! 
them travel up hill to look off onto 
the surrounding country, and dont, 
keep them all the time on a dead | 
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[ June, 
sing like so many grasshoppers sip- 
ping the dew ona June morning, 
they would waken up their sleepy 
and neglected brains to a social 
sympathy and delight of which they 
are at present incapable. A stag- 
nant pool lets the sticks and green- 
ness and filth accumulate and smell 
bad; but a running stream, though 
it may bear them on its surface, 
carries them off, and becomes again 
pure, reflecting every flower which 
grows on the brink, and every hue 
of brightness in the heavens! 


A Protest.— We are going to 
make a protest. In this ked’ntry 
attention to the gentler sex amounts 
toaperfect shivalry. But we must 
say they take advantage of it, and 
don’t show the same delicacy as 
the men in innumerable instances. 
You go to church a half an hour 
before time, and swallow your cup 
of tea with all your might and 
main, to hear Dr. Hawks, although 
you ought to go to pray! Well, 
you are established firm at the 


| head of your own pew, and begin 


to turn over the prayer-books, and 
to read the led-pencil conversation 
which have been carried on at sun- 
dry times on the blank leaves, 
poor passay le tong, as the French 
say. Bime-by the church fills up 
and is very crowded. But just at 


level. Bime-by there’s no wivacity | this time the Misses Badgerly are 
or animation into ’em. We never) leisurely putting on their shawls at 
see any thing so stale and fiat as| their own house, and mean to pick 


most of our country villages, owing 
to wrong modes of thinking ; 
whereas, if they would take the 
margin of time which belongs to 


| the pocket of your ear of that ser- 
‘mon, They arrive at the door, but 
‘there is a great crowd, and the 
whole body of the church presents 


them, (for the hardest working| one mass of heads. They look at 
honest man has got a margin of | each other in despair, when Miss 
time,) and circelate, and associate,| Amarintha says: ‘Follow me.’ 
and laugh and talk, and hear lec-| With that they throw up their heads 
tur’s and good music, and pay for | to the chandelier and walk boldly 


it not grudgingly, and dance and| through the middle aisle to the 
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head of the church. There they; Do not say all you think, but be 
come to a stand-still, seeing a firm | very careful to think what you say. 
and immovable mass, like one of| Eschew scandal. If you speak ill 
Napoleon’s fallanxes. They be-|of people, rest assured that the 
come confused. Their confusion| fruit of this sin is to be ill spoken 
becomes distressing. There is acry| of. The evil word which you speak 
raised: ‘ Make room for the ladies; | will be but as a seed; but the fruit 
make room for the ladies.’ And} which you will reap will be a har- 
in a trice of time you, who were| vest. 

safely esconced as a bug in a rug,| , 
give place toa span new bonnet,| Tye most rIDICULUS thing that 
and are set adrift like a ship with-| we ever see was the pictur’ of a 
out chart or compass. Now we| wain poet drawn by a wain painter. 
will tell you just how we would fix | The painter set forth the imbesil- 
this sort of ladies. We would stop | lyty of the poet, and wice-wercy 
and buy a hammer on our way to| the poet represented the painter in 
church, providing it was a week | a ridiculus p’int of view. It was a 
night, and also two uncommon| mere brick-dust affair. There he 
large tenpenny nails, (and. we| got, his lower lip stickin’ out and 
would n’t care if they cost twenty | clenched onto his upper like a steel- 
pennies,) and hammer them into) trap, with a degree of firmness, just 


our coat-tails, and get the sexton) as if he had created a new world 
to draw them out when the church! and meant to govern it, his eyes 


was over. | smilin’ and seemin’ to say, ‘ Dissat- 
ot |isfaction may exist in the material 

Nor to answer letters, or what| world: J am satisfied, and satisfied 

is the same thing, to lay them aside | with myse/f. I have wrote a poem, 
for two or three months, is one of | which my ked’ntry will not willingly 
the crying sins and rudenesses of| see die ; they ’ll die themselves fust, 
the day. It has already caused us) before they ’ll see the dying strug- 
to discard from our books several| gles of that poem!’ Behold the 
whom we regarded friends. author (and please notice that the 
painter has painted him with his 
right hand dangling down over the 
arm of the chair hke a bunch of 
radishes, and with his left resting 
on his own vollum of poems, which 


, his ked’ntry will not ‘ willingly see 
cco pinnae wih fo a die;’ a heart-rending death it cal 
poetry and painting and dancing ; be; we think they would die hard: 
and although they are good, these | Mamaluke, and other poems, by 
will make them still better. But|J- Tipperton Grimes, of Grime- 
those who are otherwise may pla | town. ) Behold, we say, the Se 
and sing and paint and dance, but| thor, the genius, the Americant! 


| 


poetry and music and colors and| But it would be insult to compare 
motion can bring them no joy ; | America with any ked’ntry on the 


they will not enhance pleasure, but | known gloab. They an’t no such 


quicken pain. [2 We like these | ked’ntry any wheres: that S ever 
maxums much, and shall give many | Ewr saw by a humanized being in 


to our readers. a 





ooo 





Cuarity begins at home, and 


ends there with most people. 
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To rug Epiror or THe BuNKUM FLAG-Starr: | 


Dear Sir: We have long hailed 
your valuable paper with delight ; 
it supplies a 


issoo of our age and country. 
is a vehicle on which are exhibited 
the sister arts of poetry and adver- 
tising, also morals. My dear Sir, 
we reverence and love you! 
are glad to hear him say that.) 
W ith the following poem, 
War maly yours, 


Niptack. Zavock EaMEs. 


CREATION. 


BEHOLD [carn’t read his writin’.] 

The sun is sitting in the west, 

(A most sublime aspect to conceive !) 

The moon arising in the east, 

While yonder comes a shining star, 

Sweetly bursting from afar. 

Ou, HOW TREMENJUS IS THE Universr! 

On which we live, and which we breathe: 

The heighth, the breadth, the length, the depth, 
What mind of man can conceive! 

First in order next to the sun 

Rapid Mercury his course doth run; 

Then Venus right onward her bark doth steer, 
And afar the Earth has passed along ; 

Behind is Jurrrer, whose light is very strong. 


But we must not feel proud on account of these, | 


Unless we wish our Maker to displease ; 

For if all the planets which are rated, 

That roam between Neptune and the sun, 

At once extinguished and annihilated, 

It would not leave a blank in creation ; 

For if the mind should go till it was jaded 

in any direction into the sky, 

°T would find that suns and stars was not faded, 
But still shining before his eye. 


Sublime! sublime! But we find 
fault with the above poem. The 
sentimens is good, but the meter is 
not accurate, according to our idees 
of the poetaster. Here is some- 
thing which beats ‘ Creation :’ 


THE VEILED BEAUTY 
Why spread the envious gauze before 
The loveliness our hearts adore ? 

Yet such the course of Nature too; 
She veils the Beautiful and True: 
These are too holy to be seen 

By mortal souls through mortal een. 
The mountain’s top is crowned with haze, 
The sun is darkened as we gaze ; 

The streams flow on, concealed in mist, 
Music is broken while we list: 

But be the medium dense or rare, 

We know that Beauty still is there; 

It bursts the veil, it shines through all, 
Nor can be covered with a pall. 
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desideratti which has | 
long been needed in the newspaper | 


It) 


(We| 


dreadful affair. 


(June, 


The glorious Woman walks afar, 
And distance hides her like a star 5 
But stars will twinkle in the night, 
And beauty through the veil looks bright ; 
For if the lines we cannot trace 
Upon that most angelic face, 

Nor see her liquid eye, and those 
White lilies blended with the rose, 
Her figure prints the general air, 
And every heart responds * How fair? 
But, Marianna! when the veil 

Is cast aside, all hail! all hail! 

For lo! a virgin rare and good, 

Just bursting into womanhood! 


—_——— 


We have received a great many 


| poems and verselets, but they are 
too flat and insipid for the Bunkum 
|Fuae-Starr, and most of them 
have taken for their models Poppy 


Young’s ‘Ode to Napoleon,’ Pop 
Emmons’ ‘ Fredoniad,’ or wus than 
all, Elbert H. Smith’s Indian poem 
of ‘ Makataimeshekiakiak,’ a most 
We won’t have 
’em, and we won’t send ’em back 
either. We mean to burn ’em, and 
burning is too good for ’em. 


Prospectus. 


Tue Bunkxum Fuac-Starr is 


| published every now and then at 
Bunkum, and also at the office of 


the KnicKERBOCKER in New-York. 


It will take a firm stand on the side 


of virtue and morality. It has re- 
ceived the most marked enco- 
miums from the press and from in- 
dividooals. Our brother has also 
written tous in most flatterin’ terms 
ofeour journal. We shall endeavor 
to merit these marks of favor, and 


it affords us the most adequate sat- 
_isfaction to inform our readers that 
'Miss Mary Ann DE.icGuTruwt, the 
| pleasant writer, who is all smiles 
and dimples, is ENGAGED — not to 


be married, reader, though that zs 


an event no doubt to take place — 


but is engaged to furnish a series 
| of articles for this paper. 
| talent will be snapped up as it oc- 


Other 
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curs. 


All kinds of job-work exe- | head, one ear gone, and no debts 
cuted with neatness and despatch. | paid of his contracting. 
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California 


The Fine Arts and Literature fully | gold, banks at par, pistareens, fip- 


discussed. 


There will be a series | penny | bits and Uniten’d Stets’ cur- 


of discriminating articles on music, rency in general, received in sub- 


to which we 


call the attention of} scription. 
amatoors. PrincipLes or ’NINETY-| potatoes, rye, 


Also, store-pay, corn, 
oats, eggs, beans, 


Ereunr, and all the great measures | pork, grits, hay, old rope, lambs’- 


of the day, as well as all other _— 
ciples, fully sustained; vice u 
rooted by the heels, and cast ine 
like a noxious weed away. For | 
farther particulars see large head: | 
Tue Bunxum FLAG-Srarr 
Is EDITED BY Mr. WAGSTAFF. 

It gives us pleasure to state that 
the ‘ ¥ lag-Staff’ meets with the 
warm approbation of our brother, 
from whom the following is an ex- 
tract: 

‘Dear Brotuer: I like your ‘ Fl-g-Staff’ very 
much for the independen’ course it pursues; and 
people in this part of the ked’ntry approve it very 
highly. Uncle Joun is sick with the rheumatiz, 
but now better. Please set me down for one sub- 


scriber. Your affectionate brother, 
‘Perer WaestTarFrF.’ 





Mr. Woolsey approves ti : 


‘My pear Frienp: I like your paper very much. 
‘Joun Woo sey.’ 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


‘Ir is a good paper.’ 
Bunkum Flag-Staf. | 


‘It beats our own paper all hol- 
low ; there is more humor into it.’ | 


Trumpet-Blast of Freedom. | 


Horses and cabs to let by the 
editor. Old newspapers for sale at | 
this offis. WANTED, AN APPREN- | 
tice. He must be bound for eight 
years, fold and carry papers, ride | 
post once’t a-week to Babylon, Pe- | 
quog, Jericho, Old Man’s, Mount | 
Misery, Hungry Harbor, Hetcha- | 
bonnuck, Cor am, Miller’s Place, | 
Skunk’s Manor, Fire Island, Mos- | 
quito Cove and Montauk Point, on | 
our old white mare, and must find | 
and blow his own horn. Ruwun’ 
Away, AN INDENTED APPRENTICE, | 


! 


| 


named JouHN JOHNS, scar on his 
i 


wool, shovels, honey, shorts, dried 
cod, catnip, oil, but’nut bark, paints, 
| glass, putty, snake-root, cord-wood, 
hemp, live geese feathers, saxafax, 
dried apples, hops, new diilee, axe- 
handles, mill-stones, hemlock-gum, 
bacon and hams, gingshang-root, 
vinegar, punkins, harness, ellacom- 
paine, hops, ashes, slippery-ellum 
bark,. clams, nails, varnish, sheet- 
iron, hogshead shooks, old junk, 
sapsago cheese, whisk-brooms, ma- 
nure, and all other produce, taken 
in exchange. 

= Those who don’t want the 
last number of the Fiae-Srarr 
please return it to this offis, post- 
paid, as the demand for that num- 
ber is very great. A patent churn 
and washing-machine, to go by 


|dog-power, are left here for in- 
| spexion. 


= WantTeED To Hire, a A New 
|Minrca Farrer Cow; give eight 
quarts of milk night ed morning ; 
also, to change Tnilke with some 
neighbor w ith a cheese-press for a 
| skim- milk cheese once’t a week. 
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Stanzas : Hungary. 


HUNGARY. 


CONTRIBUTOR 


Awake, full heart of an indignant earth! 

Is thy sword sheathed, thy voice of thunders mute ? 
A nation strangled in the grasp of brute, 

Unpitying Power, even in its hour of birth! 

And Europe with cold eyes at distance stands, 
With folded arms, while in their sad despair, 
From the last field of blood-stained battle, where 

Pale Hungary gasping lies, in stranger lands, 

Far from their happy skies, their native air, 

Far from their lone, forsaken homes, the prey 
Of savage vengee ince, now the exiles stray, 

Lifting to Mos!em hearts a doubtful prayer 

For the poor boon by Christian men denied, 

One shrine their care-bowed heads in peace to hide. 


It. 


Thou art not fallen, O land! though truth and right 
Lie prostrate now beneath a conquering horde, 
Thine is a holier strife than of the sword ; 

For thee the stars in their high courses fight, 

The wind, the stream, whose scornful fury spurns 
Man’s puny chains ; the mountains that are graves 
Of freemen rather than the home of slaves ; 

Thine the unconquerable heart that burns 

‘With hate of wrong ; thine the unstaying march 
Of human hopes, whose ever-swelling host 
Pours with its billowy tread along the coast 

Of waiting ages, the triumphal arch 

Hailing afar, majestic through the gloom, 

Rising above Oppression’s trampled tomb. 


Itt. 


Vainly, ye crownéd traitors! would ye stay 
The voice of liberty: one feeble sound 
Breathed on the living air that circles round 
The souls of men, shall never pass away ; 
Whispered from some weak lip, a season dumb, 
It gathers moving might ; its note awakes 
The loud, stern echoes, till at last it breaks 
In bellowing thunders ; centuries to come 
Receive it as it sweeps upon their ears, 
The death-wail of the tyrant, rolling deep 
’*Mid frowning cliffs of thraldom, from their sleep 
Rousing the world ; a startled people hears 
The wild prophetic tone, the trumpet-peal, 
Lifts the glad head and shakes th’ avenging steel. 
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Iv. 


Bear, then, your fortunes, patriot chiefs! We shed 
No tear of idle pity for the great, 
Who are not broken toys of changing Fate, 
But in loss victors. Freedom is not dead ; 
Her life eternal is; and though ye die, 
Like all Gop’s seed, in your decay is won 
A better quickening, in each martyred son 
Writes its first line a people’s history ; 
Athwart the cloud let your keen, seeing eyes 
Pierce to the future, in your wanderings, 
Journeys your country with you, and she sings 
The lofty chant of her sure destinies ; 
A nation yet to be, though banished now, 
Wearing he crown upon her queenly brow. E. ae W 
Newburyport, ( Mass.) 





GLEAMS OF BEAUTY, 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Wuen the palace of nature sprang from chaos and light pierced the 
rayless matter, then first appeared that beauty which so much delights 
us throughout the works of creation; and it will continue to reveal its 
splendors until the Earth and the Heavens be rolled away, then shall 
these forms of grandeur return to the bosom of the Creator. There 
is the origin of Beauty and its perpetual home. It has flowed from ex- 
haustless urns since the creation, and robed each thing that is fair with 
its grace. It flowed over the clouds, the waters and the plumage of 
birds ; it poured its grace over the neck of the swan, and left its light 
on the face of man. It nestled in the bell of the flower, in the sinuosi- 
ties of the shells of ocean, and rested on the wings of the insects. It 
waves from the tops of the forests, moves amidst the plumes of battle, 
gathers its grace Ina smile, or lightens from the East, robed in the 
jewels of the sun, and ‘ filled with the face of Heaven.’ 

How or whence came this Beauty to dwell in flowery and cloud vest- 
ments? Where dwells the power that could fashion these ; the even- 
ing and the morning, the mountains and the night, the groves and the 
lawns, the skies and the flowers. Morning precedes the noon and sun- 
set gives place to the night. The verdure and flowers of spring suc- 


ceed the wrecks of winter, each possessed of their appropriate delights.. 


The storm and the night their grandeur ; the clouds their manifold forms 
and fantastic tracery ; winter its crystal palaces, and spring the variety 
of its verdure and its wilderness of sweets. It is present in every 
clime, in the golden haze of Italy and the rosy flood of its sky; it shines 
amidst the mists of Veleii and Niagara, and darts from the cones of the 
Aurora Borealis. And while it is spread out in every clime and before 
every eye, it has afforded delight from creation, till down through the 
lapse of time we behold its gleams to-day. The soul steeped in luxury 
VOL. XXXI. 34 
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may not respond to its dation: the crushed by oppression may not 
hail with so vigorous a hope its pr esence ; the poor may find little lei- 
sure for its enjoyments, yet for all these it hes a form though it be name- 
less, and though they be unconscious of its nearness while it ‘ sits smiling 
at the heart.’ The heart has no formulas that guide its emotions, its im- 
pulses are quickened by a congenial object. The laws of our being 
are fulfilled though we be but automatons in the drama of life. The 
soul is like a harp with capabilities for plaintive, joyous or solemn music, 
and when Beauty with its train sw eeps over it, it murmurs a response, 
chanting, like the choristers of old, praises to Him who fashioned the 
Heavens with their glory and the Earth with its beauty. 

And man in all times has not only felt its influences, but has every 
where left behind him the memorials of his admiration, as witnessed in 
sculpture, architecture, painting and poetry; the castles of the Planta- 
genets, the mansions of the Stuarts and Tudors, the palaces and gardens 
of Semiramis and Alcinous, the magnificence of the temple of Solomon 
that dazzled the Queen of the South, and the sumptuousness of the 
Alhambra, likened to a silver vase ‘filled with myrtles and jacinths.’ 
And not only is the past rich in these storied relics, but the present 
every where teems with its offerings. Each art vies with the other in 
a gift that is meet. The canvass glows in every § shade of coloring, and 
copies every form of grace; language swells in the cadences of music, 
and sends forth in its flow accents ‘of pity and tones of mirth. The 
marble leaves its bed in the quarry and comes forth crowned with 
grace. Cassandra raises her eyes glowing to Heaven; her eyes, for 
chains bind her tender hands ; and Venus, shining from her rosy neck, 
reveals the goddess in her unequalled mien. ‘Though the glory has 
passed away from the mount, it still illumines the prophecies and shines 
in His words, who spake as never man spake. In the Bible, the true Gop 
is revealed as he would be worshipped and obeyed. The sweets of Crea- 
tion are treasured there amidst precepts for the young and delights for 
the aged; amidst glimmerings of happiness and life immortal ; amidst 
polished temples and flowery wreaths, and palaces and queen’s daugh- 
ters in clothing of gold, and language, plaintive, wild or sweet as strains 
A£olian. 

Nor is Beauty only of outward forms, but it inhabits the soul of things, 
and its votaries must seek her within and beyond, and cease not as sup- 
pliants until its revealings are present to their vision; until it glows 
before them in so varied forms as if Castalia reflected from its waves 
gems of every hue, till they shone like the rainbow or the west. What- 
ever there is of loveliness on earth or in air, is typical of its form. The 
perfume that the lily tolls on the air, the warbling of music through 
the vales, the music of bells, the voice of love; the voice of the past 
amidst cherished scenes; the memory of the loved or cherished buds 
of hope; the aloe’s blossom, the sandal tree’s fragrance, the rose’s 
blush, the violet’s perfume ; the forms of angels, the splendors of seraphs. 
Here it is skirted with dow ny gold and colors dipped in Heaven; and 
there the intolerable blaze of its sapphire gleams is reflected from its 
throne. Remove it from the earth and you leave a cheerless waste. 
With what will you robe the forests and the lawns ; with what supply 
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erences eta neces tase cantante 
the graceful stems and branches of the one, or the waving outline of 
the other ; for streams winding through meadows of flowers; for the 
tassels and silver of the birch ; for all the richness of coloring and va- 
riety of form, what will you exchange? If you tire with the round of 
sameness, the expansiveness that has been given to your heart will in 
hke manner be given to those that come after you. And when you 
have torn its mantle from the earth, remove the blue that sparkles above, 
you remove the cunning workmanship from the Heavens; nor let Iris 
ever more appear with her diverse-colored bow ; nor leave even Luna 
to wander amidst the desolation ; no lone pine to sigh back the requiem ; 
nor lone star to irradiate the gloom, as if the gloomy Dis tore Proser- 
pine anew from her loved parent’s arms, or Eurydice vanished again 
from Orpheus’ gaze. 

And this Beauty is no idle ornament : diverse are its uses, and its in- 
fluences are never lost. No influence is lost. If it be evil, it leaves 
its stain, if it be good it still smoulders there, and is liable at each in- 
stant to burst into a flame. Each day some beautiful creation should 
be impressed upon the mind; each day the examples of heroism should 
receive their moments of meditation. Youth should be continually sur- 
rounded with ennobling influences: so Gop works, so man does not 
work : a love of truth should be early awakened in them. To correct 
the heart, all humiliating influences must be removed, and converse be 
held with the ennobling forms of art. In the language of Goéthe, we 
have an imagination before which, inasmuch as it should not seize upon 
the first conceptions that present themselves, we must place the fittest 
and most beautiful images, and thereby accustom the mind to recognise 
the beautiful every where, and in nature itself, under its fixed and true 
as also in its finer features. Our feelings, affections and passions should 
all be advantageously developed and purified. 

That man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not be en- 
kindled on the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow 
warmer among the ruins of Iona; who sees aught unholy amidst 
the lofty conceptions of Raffaelle, or feels his heart not dilated amidst 
the aisles of Westminster ; who could cherish in memory the heroism 
of the revolution and experience no emotions for his country, or be 
constant in the presence of the Ecce Homo and not be moved by the 
inspiration of its divineness and majesty. 

Art is a store-house within which are accumulated the beauties of the 
past. Each jem and jewel is locked within its recess. Within its aisles 
and along its corridors, the canvass is ripe'with the matchless beauties, 
the intense though noble expression, the variety and loftiness of the in- 
vention of Raffaelle; the brilliancy of the coloring of Titian; the 
sweetness of Guido ; the splendor, the opulency of Rubens; the rich- 
ness, the truthfulness, the magic of Rembrandt’s gloom. And here too 
architecture presents before us the splendors of Versailles or Blenheim, 
the lengthened aisles and fretted vaults, the towering domes and 
sumptuous decorations of ecclesiastical pomp. And sculpture within 
displays its creation glowing in the celestial loveliness of the Venus 
Anadyomene, or crowned with the effulgence that radiated from the 
temples of Apollo. 
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Nature, too, in all its forms has a language for man; voices of grief 
in the winds, joy in its songs of spring, terror in the storm, and it whis- 
pers of calmness along the moonlight glades, and strength and quiet in 
the midnight heavens repose. It is the monopolist of 1 grace; art can 
only imitate it; yet we reverence it, for it brings beauty from the skies 
and enthrones it on our hearth-stones. The one hath strewn her jew- 
elry along the pathway of life, the other ever weareth hers, her proper 
adornments ; her beauties are enhanced by the manifold drapery that 
envelopes her, whereby she displays such grace that the eye is never 
satiated with gazing at her, nor the heart ever pained by communing 
with her. Or if we tire of the present, the visible and outward, be- 
yond are the invisible and the unknown realms of imagination and 
prophetic vision. The present, even with all its splendor, sinks into in- 
significance when compared with the vastness of the whole; and how 
infinite soever it be within its bosom, the ant has its home secure as the 
most splendid star. The same power that suspended the nebule in the 
immensity of space, robed the lilies; the same Brine that caused the 
earth to teem with blossom and fruit for man, attends to the cry of the 
raven. And all his works are enveloped with and pervaded by Beauty, 
asthe rays of the prism are one in the sun; and inthe midst of all, He 
sits enthrened who created all things and gave to his works such magni- 
ficence and splendor. From his Heaven he rules by established laws ; 
Him angels and seraphs worship ; to Him the earth and the stars do 
reverence ; the deeps respond to his call, and infinities of distances hear 


him and obey. Magnificent are thy works, worthy the majesty of Gon, 
yet shadows are they all, compared to Tug! 


ros, y sin Dios y mi.’ 


THE motto that with trembling hand I write, 
And deeply graven on this heart of mine ; 
In olden time a loyal christian knight 
Bore graven on his shield to Palestine. 


‘ Sin vos,’ it saith, if [am without thee 
Beloved! whose thought surrounds me every where ; 
‘ Sin Dios, I am without Gop, ‘ y mi,’ 
. And in myself I have no longer share. 


False proved the lady, and thenceforth the knight, 
Casting aside the buckler and the brand, 

Lived an austere and lonely anchorite, 
In a drear mountain cave in Holy Land. 


There, bowed before the Virgin’s shrine in prayer, 
He would dash madly down his rosary ; 
And cry ‘beloved!’ in tones of wild despair, 
‘I have lost Gop and self in losing thee ? 


And I, if thus my life’s sweet hope were o’er, 
An echo of the knight’s despair must be ; 
Thus I were lost if loved by thee no more, 
For, ah! myself and heaven are merged in thee. 





Anacreontic Stanzas to 


ANACREONTIC STANZAS 10 =———_— 


For you, as sweet a fairy vision 

As ever blessed this earth’s elysian, 

I ‘ll tempt the mount where Hippocrene 
Spreads its thoughts-burdened water’s sheen, 
And drinking deep its wave the while 

Bask in your more inspiring smile. 


I’ve sung to others’ beauties rare, 

Their heaven-born eyes and golden-hair, 
Their witching forms and trancing arts 
Their native gifts and studied parts ; 
And little deemed, as thus I sung, 

With earnest voice and lyre high-strung, 
With pulse of fire that’s throbbing yet, 
Such beings e’er could bring regret. 


Yes, one —oh Gop! a face and eyes 
Whose impress sprung but from the skies, 
Whose look and smile, and angel-tone, 


Were caught from beings round heaven’s throne, 


This face and form I could have sworn 
The loveliest e’er did earth adorn ; 
Despite my tears and prayers to be 
The angel that she seemed to me ; 
Too kind to wound a present heart, 
Yet thoughtless used it when apart, 
We parted in our mutual tears, 

And broke our hopes of future years. 


But oh! the mild and cheering ray 
That broke o’er my cloud-darkened way 
When first my gladdened eyes beheld 
In thee a vision unexcelled ; 

Earth’s brilliants all in vain may shine, 
They cannot match those eyes of thine ; 
The fires of heaven less brilliant glow, 
While thy fair orbs light all below ; 
Thy face! thy face! — the face of day, 
When blushing with the orient ray, 
With Puesvs’ tinge of golden light 
That scares the dull and black-browed night ; 
The face of Eve with star-eyes set, 
Mid clouds of hair of curling jet, 
Cannot such sweet and blessing hues 
Upon the sentient soul diffuse. 


Each face beside thine own that’s bright 
But mocks thy sun —a lunar light ; 

And I, an humble Gheber, kneel 

To worship light whose warmth I feel. 
Catypso-like in silence set, 

Your charms flash out like burnished wit, 
Or Sappno-like, with burning words 


You sweep the mind’s and heart’s deep chords ; 
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If CiRCE- like you weave a spell 

So pure yours, hers seems doubly fell ; 

Reason and fane *y, sense combine, 

To make that witching form of thine : 

The past is all a worthless dream 

With you my present, future theme. 

Eternal friendship I would swear 

Did not Love’s tempting form appear 

To bid me lay before your shrine, 

Perchance to doom this heart of imine. 

But better thus, so sweetly slain, 

Than struggle on in after pain ; 

If left for aye your glorious bloom, 

Crushed with irrevocable doom, 

The heavy scar within my heart 

Would cling until its pulse depart. Bs Be 
New-York, 1850. 


TALES OF THE BACK PARLOR. 


NUMBER ONE. 


—-‘°T1s a history 
Handed from ages down; @nurse’s tale, 
Which children, open-eyed and mouthed, devour; 
And thus, as garrulous ignorance relates, 
We learn it and believe.’ Souruer’s ‘THALABA. 


Tue summer of 1849 was unusually warm and sultry. The wealthy 
and the fashionable left their mansions in the crowded city to avoid the 
terrible pestilence that was approaching. Business itself seemed to 
sigh for an hour of leisure, and consequently was complained of as 
intolerably dull. As for myself, I have no fancy. for those crowded 
watering places, where the comforts of home are sacrificed for the 
miseries of an attic, lest your tattling and inquisitive neighbors should 
pronounce you unfashionable and vulgar. They are excellent places 
for exquisite beauty to whisper soft things to tender languishing belles ; 
for manceuvring matrons to entrap butterflies for their portionless 
daughters; or for ladies of indubitable maturity to figure once more 
in the careless gayeties of sixteen; but as homes for old unpretending 
bachelors they are ayything but comfortable. 

There are, however, some public resorts which are in reality all that 
the lover of comfort and convenience can desire. Fresh breezes and 
cool sea-bathing, a room within sight of the earth, plenty of quiet con- 
genial companions, and no hops or fancy balls; at such a place I found 
myself during the oppressive month of August, and enjoyed the rare 
satisfaction of undisturbed idleness. Among the many kindred spirits 
that entertained the same views on such subjects as myself I found an 
old acquaintance, whose humors and eccentricities had often amused 
me, and whose fund of stories and legends had served to shorten many 
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a wintry evening in my study at home. He had seen much of the 
world, and had thus added to his stock of literary information an ex- 
tensive knowledge of men and manners, derived from a keen observa- 
tion of the various scenes which he had witnessed, and of the different 
characters among whom he had been thrown. His physiognomy was 
marked and peculiar. A pair of gray eyes shone from under a pro- 
jecting ridge of sandy hair; his high forehead was invariably carelessly 
shaded with thick and straggling locks; a nose of that good-natured 
kind which we sometimes see on the faces of old Dutch landlords ; 
while his complexion, though somewhat florid, might have been attribu- 
ted either to the effect of his travels or to the gentle influence of that 
far-famed Burgundy wine, whose merits he sometimes rather loudly 
extolled. Be that however as it may, he was of that race of men who 
know that living happily is synonymous with living singly, and that the 
pleasures of life would be neither enhanced by the chorus of babies, 
nor by the expostulations of an untameable shrew. In addition to all 
these excellences, he possessed a great taste for literature, which had 
been judiciously cultivated in his younger days by an erudite parson of 
the old school, whose historical knowledge was not confined to the 
books of Moses, and whose poetical studies had not concluded with the 
salms. 

The dress of my friend was as singular as his countenance. He 
wore a coat which seemed to be related both to the large family of 
sacks and to the breed of English riding coats. A row of large horn- 
buttons extended up and down the front, but whether they were for 
use or for ornament I never could determine. Capacious pockets 
gaped on either side, filled with fishing lines, boxes of patent hooks, 
and all the other troublesome ‘ conveniences’ of an experienced angler. 
His long-waisted Quakerish vest was also made with an eye to service ; 
for from one pocket protruded the end of a cigar-case, from another a 
large head of cavendish, and a third seemed pregnant with a sufh- 
ciency for a fourth. A pair of buff pants, relics apparently of other 
days, proudly withdrew from an ample pair of double soles; while a 
cap, which would have won the palm at a jockey club, completed his 
outer man. I have been thus particular in describing my companion 
for no other purpose than to give some idea to my readers of the cha- 
racters with whom I associate. 

We had been fishing one pleasant day, and had experienced unusual 
good fortune. Our worthy host, skilled in the ways of gratifying the 
peculiar whims of his guests, had broiled a couple of the largest blue 
fish which we had caught, and while we were taking our late supper, 
and praising his cookery, he regaled our imaginations with marvellous 
accounts of the ‘schools which would run’ as the season became a little 
iater advanced. In a mood for promising any thing, we intimated our 
determination to remain until that time, and our host, assuming the air 
of a man who has hooked a plump trout with a painted fly, waddled 
pompously away. We had finished our supper, rendered doubly de- 
licious by the consciousness that we had contributed to its excellence, 
and with hearts at peace with all mankind, we leaned back, as all bache- 
lors do, in two affectionate rocking chairs, placed in the piazza, which 
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commanded a beautiful prospect of thes entrance sof Long-Island Sound. 
It was one of those soft and exilarating evenings which succeed to the 
heat and languor of a sultry and oppressive day. The sun had already 
sunk below the long range of hills which skirted the western shore of 
the tranquil bay; but its lingering rays still fringed with a golden hue 
the edges of the light clouds which floated near the horizon. A light 
breeze had arisen, and the merry song of a boat’s crew, just discharged 
from a long voyage to the Pacific, was borne to the small knot of anx- 
ious friends who had collected on the pier to welcome them. Now 
and then would be heard the bleating of the sheep or the lowing of the 
kine gathered in some distant farm-yard; while at regular and solemn 
intervals struck the evening bell, as it tolled the hour for sacred service. 
There is no man who, at some time in his life, has not experienced the 
soothing influence of an evening like that. The mind forgets the toils 
and sorrows of the pr esent, and looks either with bright hopes toward 

the future, or reviews in pleasing sadness the faded pleasures of the 
past. It is a feeling neither melancholy nor joyous, yet it somewhat 
partakes of both. Childhood, with all its innocent amusements, with 
all its trembling anticipations, and with all its hallowed associations of 
mother’s prayers and father’s blessings, crowds back upon the memory. 
The curtain of recollection is raised, and the panorama of our own ex- 
perience unwinds slowly before us. ’T is seldom in this busy, anxious 
world, that a man finds the leisure to turn over the leaves of his own 
history ; but when he does, he feels himself wiser and better, and per- 
haps more holy and virtuous. 

The boat-load had long since landed, and the last echo of the church 
bell died plaintively away, when I roused myself from my dreaminess 
and turned toward my companion. He too had been unusually af- 
fected, for his pipe was extinguished, and from the inverted bow] the 
ashes had lodged like snow flakes upon the wrinkles of his vest. His 
countenance too had Jost the air of careless good nature, which it usually 
wore, and now assumed a curious look of half solemn seriousness. I 
had never caught him in a mood of melancholy before; and the ex- 
pression of his face was so unlike any thing that I had ever seen it 
wear, that I gratified my curiosity by scrutinizing it. His sharp eyes 
seemed fixed on some object i in the air before him; his nose had lost 
its social, jolly look; and the corners of his mouth were drawn down, 
as if his last friend on earth had discharged the final bill of nature. A 
laugh escaped me as he dfew a heavy sigh, when, confused at being 
caught in reflections which he had invariably denounced as unworthy 
of a philosopher and a bachelor, he started up, and stammered out 
some remark on the oppressiveness of the weather. 

‘You have a meditative turn to-night,’ I said, with a look which im- 
plied that I had guessed the nature of his thoughts. ‘Have you been 
ruminating among the memories of college, recalling the sentimentali- 
ties of some boyish courtship, or reflecting on the inanities of all human 
hopes, and the insufficiency of all human calculations ?” 

‘On none of those,’ he replied, ‘though I confess that for once I have 
departed from my usual rule, and instead of endeavoring to divine the 
signs of the future, I have been indulging in some reminiscences of the 
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past. You have often told me that the countenance of a delightful 
friend, the pages of an entertaining book, or the objects in a beautiful 
scene, look more attractive when viewed through the colored glass of 
the imagination than when seen by the naked eye itself. I always de- 
clared you to be a dreamy, ideal being, who looked at things not as 
they are, but as they might be; one that would fall in love with yonder 
moon because you fancied a vesemblanee between the clouds, which 
now half veil her face, and the shyness of a practised coquette. In 
short, a sort of half fact, half fiction, good for nothing but to write 
rhymes in ladies’ albums, and to sigh over hours of departed happi- 
ness, which you would persuade yourself that you had in reality ex- 
perienced. But I am somewhat inclined to come over to your views, 
or at least, though I beg your pardon, to embrace the most sensible of 
them.’ 

‘I was thinking,’ he continued, ‘of some incidents which occurred 
during my visit to the land of our forefathers a few years since. I have 
a strange fancy for Germany, its rough and varied scenery, and for its 
smoking and beer-drinking burghers. Perhaps it may be owing to the 
Dutch bloud which I inher ited from my father, who descended, as the 
chronicles say, from some hard-brained Mynheer. At all events, such 
is the fact. It is a land where literature and science flourish together ; 
a land whose universities preserve with sacred veneration the mutilated 
fragments of classic lore; a land unrivalled in wild and romantic diver- 
sity; and a land where the customs of forgotten ages are still cherished 
in the mouldering castles which it contains. Ah! those high and frown- 
ing walls; the deep, half-filled moat; the broken and rotten drawbridge 
and the high sombre turrets, speak volumes to the lover of history and 
to the student of the feudal days. But I do not purpose to deliver you 
a lecture on antiquities, or to trace the connexion between our own 
laws and those of feudal original; but simply to relate a little incident 
which occurred to myself during one of my rambles, and which may 
serve perhaps to gratify your craving appetite for the marvellous.’ 

At the prospect of a story, | drew my chair nearer and disposing 
myself in the comfortable position of a person who knows that he is to 
be entertained, without being called upon to exert himself, impatiently 
waited for what was to follow. 

My companion slowly brushed away the ashes from his vest, refilled 
once more the head of Frederick the Great, and sending forth a cloud 
of curling smoke, thus commenced his tale. 


Ir was near the close of the summer, when in company with friends 
of habits and tastes similar to my own, I commenced my tour along the 
banks of the Rhine. I was impelled to this from several motives. For 
two years, I had been confined at Berlin, pursuing the study of the clas- 
sics and toiling among the time-worn pages of T heodosius and Justinian. 
Filled with the decretals of Gregory, and wearied with the my steries 
of German philosophy, I determined to spend a few months in travel 


before returning home. I was desirous also of seeing some of those 
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magnificent ruins, around whom poetic legends have thrown a myste- 
rious charm, and from whose history so much pleasure and instruction 
is to bederived. Atthe social meeting of the Burschenshaften, or club 
of students to which I belonged, I had often heard strange tales con- 
cerning those venerable structures, but which I had always charged to 
the account of the goodly flagons of German beer, or to the flaming 
bowls of crambambuli. There was one, for instance, which I doubt not 
you have often heard repeated, about an avaricious bishop who pur- 
chased all the corn in the district, and in a time of famine extorted ex- 
orbitant prices from the starving and impoverished peasantry. In pun- 
ishment for his sins a swarm of rats attacked his granaries and threat- 
ened destruction to his castle. In despair he intrenched himself ina 
tower which he built in the middle of the Rhine. His enemies how- 
ever still pursued him, and devoured him on a luckless day as he was 
entreating heaven for a cessation of his evils. I have since seen the 
lonely tower in the bosom of the sparkling waters of the Rhine, but as 
to the truth of the legend, I cannot vouch, though I do not feel author- 
ized to dispute it. Desirous, however, of gratifying my curiosity as 
well as for the purpose of having some strange wonders to relate to 
domestic but curious bodies like yourself, I bade farewell to the halls of 
the University, and on the morning after a grand supper party of my 
club, started on my journey. 

I will not tire you with a prolix description of all the matters of in- 
terest which I saw, or of all the old castles which I visited; sufficient be 
it to say, that I suddenly acquired a strange affection for antiquities, and 
spent half of my time in rummaging among old vaults, and in attempt- 
ing to decipher illegible inscriptions. I had thus spent several weeks 
in antiquarian solitude and soliloquy, when at the entreaties of my friends 
who were native Germans, and whose proverbial patience was well 
nigh exhausted, I left with reluctance the dried-up moat in which I 
had been searching for the fragment of a cuirass, and proceeded toward 
the city of Heidelberg. The traveller in passing through the duchy of 
Baden finds himself unconsciously beguiled for weeks among the in- 
teresting localities which have rendered this romantic city so attractive 
.to the student of antiquities. It is equally difficult for myself to relate 
an incident which occurred not far from its boundaries, without halting 
for a few moments in my progress, to indulge in some recollections 
which the mention of Heidelberg awakens. 

You are aware that the different circumstances, the peculiarities of 
the weather or the various shifting accidents under which you visit a 
locality with which you are hitherto unacquainted, determine essentially 
the impression which you carry away, and the opinion which is thus 
suddenly formed is the one which invariably presents itself to the mind 
when it recurs to the scene afterward. The memory behind the focus 
of the eye, like the polished plate behind the lens of the camera, re- 
ceives the outlines of the object upon its sensitive surface. Association 
places here and there the varied tints and colorings, and the whole 
picture is ineffaceable. 

It was near sunset as our party leisurely entered the winding and 
fertile valley, in whose fragrant bosom reposes the aged city of Hei- 
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delberg. The summits of the hills above us, were crowned with gar- 
dens and vineyards, from whose treasures, rosy-cheeked girls were 
bearing baskets of fruits and flowers on their shoulders, while they 
blithely carolled the favorite lays of their lovers. Peasants were pack- 
ing their loads for the morning’s market on the patient backs of their 
dozing beasts, chubby little boys were rolling and frolicking with the 
sportive house-dog and here and there among the heavy trees which 
overhung the valley, might be seen the varied badges of the different 
clubs of students who had flocked to this old seat of classical learning. 
The city itself is situated at the foot of the Kaiserstuhl, but is not re- 
markably imposing. The streets follow the analogy of most German 
thoroughfares, and are narrow and gloomy, but the church of the Holy 
Ghost with its lofty steeple, and the reverend structure of St. Peters, 
to whose doors Jerome of Prague nailed, three centuries ago, his fa- 
mous exposition of the doctrine of the reformers, are objects of inte- 
rest, which amply repay the trouble and toil of the inquisitive. 

We remained here a few days, inspecting the far-famed ruins of the 
Schloss, which overlooks the waters of the Neckar, and the antique 
houses along its banks. You have never seen it, and you can form no 
conception of the mingled sensations of reverence, of sublimity and of 
awe, which crowd upon the mind of the traveller when he first contem- 
plates the glorious spectacle. As you view the towering ruin from the 
base of the eminence upon which it stands, it seems like a vast pile of 
frowning and forbidding crags piled upon each other by superhuman 
hands. Lonely and majestically it stands in lofty and solitary grandeur ; 
a link between the present and the past, but a part of which men know 
little. You ascend the toilsome eminence and enter within its portals. 
The circling troops of swallows perch upon its moss-covered battle- 
ments, and look timidly down upon the dizzy chasm below. No sen- 
tinel treads upon its deserted and lifeless wall. The shout of feasting 
and of revelry no longer echoes within its damp and gloomy halls. 
An oppressive silence reigns throughout the narrow and winding cor- 
ridors, and the strange figures sculptured in the wall seem to turn 
from the bewildered intruders, as froma generation of which they dis- 
dained to be the images. The scene which appears before the beholder 
as he stands upon the summit of one of the lofty turrets which encircle 
the main tower of the castle like an army of watchful sentinels, is truly 
magnificent and imposing. Far below at a distance, which the eye 
fears to measure, is the moat, once broad and deep, but now filled with 
the accumulated rubbish of ages. From this height, a besieged garri- 
son of women in the feudal days, could have safely beheld the : approach 
of enemies, and with terrible effect rolled down stones upon the heads 
of their assailants. On one side rise the dusky summits of the Vosges 
in grand and imposing succession, on the other is seen the Rhine, 
winding quietly along its romantic banks, while for miles in the distance 
appear the small villages, the broad and waving fields, and the castles 
of olden time. 

I have visited all the localities of which our own country is so justly 
proud. I have stood by Niagara and listened to its perpetual thunder ; 
I have visited the Notch in the White Hills, and climbed to their snow- 
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wreathed summits ; and I have lingered for weeks among the gorgeous 
scenes of the Northern lakes; but never have I witnessed a parallel 
in awful sublimity and grandeur, to the melancholy isolation of Hei- 
delberg. 

I was enthusiastically expressing my admiration of the ruins one 
evening to one of my comrades, as we were walking slowly along the 
banks of the river, and was regretting that I could form no more cer- 
tain idea of the domestic life of the rude warriors who once inhabited 
those fortified towers than that which the imagination suggested, after 
surveying the impregnable bulwarks with which they surrounded them- 
selves. 

‘Your curiosity can be easily gratified,’ he replied, as he carelessly 
skipped a stone into the water. ‘I have a relative who resides in as 
wild and as romantic a spot as Heidelberg, and who still scrupulously 
observes all the customs which belong to a baronial household. She 
is a sister of the Baron Von Ivenskoff, whose ancestors can be traced 
back for countless ages, and whose loyalty and valor have only been 
equalled by their love for the sacred customs of their fathers. Since 
the death of her brother, the baron, she has secluded herself within 
the walls of the castle, and in solitary independence maintains all the 
state of her ancestors. I have been intending to visit her, and as I 
know it will afford you pleasure, I shall insist on your company. You 
can then have an opportunity of seeing for yourself the observance of 
customs which have been handed down from time immemorial, as well 
as of testing the accuracy and fidelity of your imagination. You may 
be disappointed in the domestic system, but you will be amply repaid 
for your trouble by inspecting the curiosities of the buildmg itself; 
while for my part, I shall be contented with the fruits of the larder and 
cellar, for we have not fared any thing like what I call sumptuously since 
we left Berlin, and profuse hospitality is one of the virtues of the whole 
race of Ivenskoff.’ 

I eagerly embraced the offer, and on the following morning we pre- 
pared to depart. Our route lay toward the interior and was agreea- 
bly diversified with a picturesque union of novelty and antiquity. We 
passed successively the remains of a venerable monastery, half hidden 
among the trees which surrounded it and the running vine which clung 
to its falling walls, a lonely cross erected by the wayside, surmounted 
by a grim head-piece, with eyes rolling upward, as if in hopeless sup- 
plication, and a solitary tower, without battlements, moat or drawbridge. 
Concerning each of these my companion had some strange and in- 
teresting legend, which served to heighten my interest in the objects, 
and to make me forgetful of the dulness of our equipage. 

Early on the third morning after our departure from Heidelberg we 
came in sight of the residence of the Countess Von Ivenskoff. It was 
situated on a rising eminence, and commanded as fine a range of pros- 
pect as can be found in Germany. A view of the exterior merely of 

‘the castle itself was well worth the journey I had taken. It had an air 
of great antiquity, but bore the marks, however, of attention and re- 
pair. The portions of the outer towers which had felt most severely 
the influence of the weather had been carefully supplied. A weather- 
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cock still turned on the summit of the wing toward the north, and the 
quaint armorial devices in the keystones of the arched windows still 
protruded in bold relief from the wall. The morning had been rather 
warm and hazy, but now the sun had begun to dispel the mist, casting 
upon the peaked summits of the hoary turrets, which rose far above 
the heavy ramparts, a pleasant and changing hue. As we approached 
the wide entrance into the court-yard, now closed, by a ponderous port- 
cullis, I thought that my eye had never rested upon a spectacle more 
pleasing before. I imagined myself an adventurous knight in the days 
of chivalry and romance hastening to join the standard of the baron 
for a crusade to Palestine. Again all the stories of Quixotical gallan- 
try rose before me, and I fancied that some gentle lady, with silken 
tresses and loving eyes, was languishing in one of the dark chambers 
of the castle, and was anxiously waiting for her deliverance. Nay, 
I even expected to behold a handkerchief fluttering from the gloomy 
window which faced me, and see a tiny hand encourage me to her 
rescue. 

We had now gained the outer edge of the moat, but no one ap- 
proached to lower the drawbridge. A sentinel was slowly pacing the 
wall, with his weapon brightly gleaming on his shoulder, but he seemed 
to regard us with total indifference. We called to him, but received 
no answer. He turned at the end of his round, methodically walked 
toward us, and then turned and retraced his steps. 

‘I forgot,’ remarked my companion laughingly, as he witnessed my 
amazement; ‘we are not now making a social call on Frau Frederika 
at Berlin, but we are in the fourteenth century, and are demanding ad- 
mittance to the stronghold of Inslep Von Ivenskoff’ 

He turned toward a post which stood at the edge of the moat, to 
which was attached by a brazen chain a horn of curious and antique 
workmanship, on which was carved, in the letters of three different 
tongues, ‘ BLow THe Horn.’ He raised it to his lips and blue a clear 
and shrill blast. Hardly had the echo died away from the long range 
of hills which stretched toward the northward, when a warder appeared 
above the gateway and demanded our business and our names. The 
answer was given, and in a moment the pulleys of the bridge creaked as 
the rope ran through them, and we stepped upon the passway. A 
moment’s delay occurred, and the heavy portcullis slowly rose. We 
entered within the walls, and beheld a row of servants and men at 
arms, headed by the major-domo, ready to receive us. The old man 
in particular paid to my companion all the reverence which he con- 
ceived was due to a relative of the illustrious family which he served. 
The line of servants divided as we passed between them, and obse- 
quiously welcomed us to the castle, But more anon. 


gus TSE MILIEU 


TruTH’s in all creeds, our smooth eclectics cry : 
Nay, truth is one, not many, our reply: 

Grind you all paints, you have a dirty white; _ 
Unmixed, the sun sends forth the pure white light. 
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Stanzas: Night at Sea. 





BY DR. DICESON, OF LONDON 
. 


I. 


Ou! say not that Night wears the gloomiest hue, 
But gaze on that fair sky and ocean, 
And tell me if e’er was more beautiful blue, 
More exquisite tints to awaken in you 

The feelings of love and devotion, 
Which young and ecstatic beholders confess 
When Nature appears in her tenderest dress. 


tI. 






The moon on the water voluptuously falls ; 
The foam round the tall vessel breaking, 
At intervals shoots forth its stars, and recalls 

The sparkle of lamps in imperial halls 

At a feast or festival making ; 
Or the bright corruscations the fire-fly flings 
In splendor and light from her radiant wings. 


Itt. 


And, oh, how the glorious moon brightens the spray 
As the breeze freshens up on the water ! 

There is not a bosom to-morrow will say, 

When the Day-Star appears in his flaunting array, 
That his beams are more fair than the daughter 

Of Night now showers o’er the tropical wave, 

And the isles and the islets their light surges lave. 


Iv. 


Even the gossamer clouds in that fairest of skies 

Lend a something of beauty to soften 

And sweeten the scene; for they seem to the eyes, 

As in flitting and beautiful motion they rise, 
Like the chariots you read of so often 

In Arabic story as wafting to Heaven 

The spirits of mortals whose sins are forgiven. 


v. 


And the air all around is scented and sweet 
With the sandal and cinnamon blossom ; 

And the amra and almond, with odors replete, 

Give balm to the breezes they joyously meet, 
And send it o’er Ocean’s bosom : 

And oh, how delicious these breezes are now 

To the feverish lip and the burning brow ! 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


ELDORADO: OR, ADVENTURES IN THE PaTH or Empire; comprising a Voyage to California, 
via, Panama; Life in San Francisco and Monterey ; Pictures of the Gold Region, and Experiences 
of Mexican Travel: By Bayarp Tayior. In two volumes: 12mo. pp. 251,247. New-York: 
G. P. PuTnam. 


WE have a young America now coming forward ; a young America very distinct 
from, altogether different from, the young America of Mr. Cornnetivs Matuews and 
the ‘ Literary World,’ which gives ample promise of laying so deeply and strongly 
the foundations of our independent and really indigenous literature, that we no longer 
despair of large contributions from our country to the standard books of the world. 
We propose here no enumeration of these writers, and indeed we shall make no allu- 
sion now except to a little cluster of them, among which the author of ‘ Eldorado’ is 
conspicuous. Of our younger poets, Bayarp Taytor, Georce H. Boxer and 
R. H. Stopparp are unquestionably first in genius, and have given the surest pledges 
of great achievements. They are all under thirty; all full of energy and ambition ; 
and very different from each other in characteristics. Boxer is at the head of our 
dramatists; Stopparp the most sensuous and romantic of our lyrical poets; and 
Tayzor has years ago given sonorous challenge of opposition to his taking place 
among the gods of song. Those who judge of him by his ‘ Rhymes of Travel’ will 
be apt to do him great injustice. His best poems are not in that book, though that 
contains some fine imagination and delicate feeling, and the most vigorous and splendid 
rhetoric that any American has yet displayed in verse. But better things than he had 
done when that was printed, are his magnificent piece of word-painting, ‘ Kubleh,’ and 
the delicious poem of ‘ Arie in the Cloven Pine,’ (which are in the tenth edition of 
GriswoLp’s Poets and Poetry of America,) and a dozen other recent effusions that we 
do not name because we know not where to direct the reader to find them. 

As a prose writer, Bayarp Taytor has remarkable freshness and vivacity, toned 
in feeling and expression by his poetical temper and fancy ; with the qualities of strong 
common sense and indefectable honor, and a naturalness that sustains attention and 
preserves the most implicit confidence. We may be mistaken, but we have an im- 
pression that no records of travel by an American have ever, sold as well hitherto, as 
his ‘ Views-a-foot, or Europe Seen with a Knapsack.’ This is not exactly a test of 
merit, as the success of certain books of travel we now think of shows very clearly ; but 
in Mr. TayLor’s case the triumph of the author was well deserved, and the continued 
demand for the work probably led to the publication of the present account of the 
new Dorado. 
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Mr. Taytor left his desk in the Tribune office on the 20th of June, 1849, for 
Chagres ; crossed the Isthmus to Panama, arrived at San Francisco, visited the gold 
rivers and mines, was present at the convention which formed the California consti- 
tution, explored the forests and mountains of the interior, went to Mazatlan, travelled 
by land to Mexico, and returned to New-York by way of Vera Cruz and Mobile, 
having been absent between eight and nine months ; in which time the extraordinary 
variety of his adventures, the freshness and diversity of the scenes and characters 





brought before him, his keen insight, quick observation, genial humor, and unfailing 
truth, enabled him to make a book which will become a classic in the libraries of tra- 
vel, and which will for centuries continue to be one of the most frequently consulted 
authorities upon the early history of the Pacific empire. 

We can enter upon no particular criticism ; the brief ‘ argument’ of the book which 
we have given will be quite sufficient to those who know the directness, elegance and 
naturalness of the author’s manner ; and we add therefore but the fact that the two 
volumes are in Mr. Purnam’s best typography, and are not a little enhanced in beauty 
by Mr. Tayor’s graphic illustrations with the pencil. 





HinTs TOWARD Rerorms: in Lectures, Addresses, and other Writings. 


By Horace GREELEY. 
New-York: Harper anp BROTHERS. 





Tus handsome, well-printed volume consists mainly of lectures before popular 
lyceums and young men’s associations, generally those of the humbler class, existing 
in country villages and rural townships. They were prepared amidst the exacting 
calls of a laborious profession, industriously followed ; yet notwithstanding the una- 
voidable rapidity of their composition, these lectures and addresses exhibit no marks 
of haste. What Horace Greecey states to his readers he states clearly, in good old 
Saxon English, which can neither be misunderstood nor evaded. It is the object of 
the work before us, in the words of its author, to set forth the great truths, ‘ that every 
human being is morally bound, by a law of our social condition, to leave the world 
somewhat better for his having lived in it; that no one able to earn bread has any 
moral right to eat without earning it ; that the obligation to be industrious and useful 
is not invalidated by the possession of wealth nor by the generosity of wealthy rela- 
tives ; that useful doing in any capacity or vocation is honorable and noble, while idle- 
ness and prodigality in whatever station of life are base and contemptible ; that every 
one willing to work has a clear social and moral right to opportunity to labor and to 
secure the fair recompense of such labor, which society cannot deny him without 
injustice ; and that these truths demand and predict a comprehensive social reform 
based upon and moulded by their dictates.’ Beside some twenty brief reform essays, 
involving a great variety of popular subjects, there are eleven elaborate productions, 
under the following heads : ‘ The Emancipation of Labor ;’ ‘ Life, the Ideal and the Ac- 
tual ;’ ‘ The Formation of Character ;’ ‘ The Relations of Learning to Labor ;’ ‘ Human 
Life ;’ “The Organization of Labor ;’ ‘ Teachers and Teaching ;’ ‘Labor’s Political Econo. 
my ;’ ‘Alcoholic Liquors, their Nature and Effects ;’ and ‘ The Social Architects — 
Fourrer.’ As an example of the terseness and sententiousness of Mr. Gree.ey’s 
style, take the subjoined passage from the lecture gn the ‘ Emancipation of Labor :’ 









‘UNQUESTIONABLY the Emancipation of Labor is to be effected through or in conjunction with 
the mental and moral improvement of the Laboring Class. So far, all are of one mind. But who- 
ever argues thence that nothing is to be done, nor even attempted, in the way of physical or circum- 
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stantial melioration, until the Laboring Class shall have wrought out its own thorough spiritual 
development and moral renovation, might as well declare himself a champion of the slave-trade at 
once. The internal and external renovation are each necessary to the completeness of the other. 
Merely lightening his tasks and enlarging his comforts will not raise a grovelling, sensual, ignorant 
boor to the dignity of true manhood ; but no more can just and luminous ideas of his-own nature, 
relations, duties, and destiny, be expected often to irradiate the mind of one doomed to a life of ab- 
ject drudgery, penury, and privation. ‘Tom.’ said a Colonel on the Rio Grande to one of his com- 
mand, ‘how can so brave and good a soldier as you are so demean himself as to get drunk at every 
opportunity?” ‘Colonel? rephed the private, ‘how can you expect all the virtues that adorn the 
human character for seven dollarsamonth? The answer, however faulty in morals, involves a grave 
truth. Self-respect is the shield of Virtue ; Comfort and Hope are the hostages we proffer the world 
for our good behavior in it; také these away, and Ternptation is left without counteracting force or 
influence. * Without hope and without Gop in the world, says an inspired apostle; ‘let not the 
sequence or its significance be forgotten. Show mea community, a class, a calling, wherein poverty, 
discomfort, and excessive, unrewarded toil have come to be regarded as an inexorable destiny, and 
I will tell you that there the laws of Gop and man are sullenly defied or stupidly disregarded.’ 


Here is a pregnant suggestion : ‘The appearance of one of our manufacturing vil- 
lages, standing like some magical exhalation on a plat of ground perhaps familiar to 
my boyhood as a waste of rock or sand, is to mea cheering spectacle, not so much for 
what it actually is, as for what it suggests and foreshadows. I reflect by whose labor 
and toil all this aggregation of wealth, this immense capacity of producing more wealth 
have been called into existence ; and I say,‘ If these rugged toilers are able to accom- 
plish so much for others, why may they not ultimately do even more for themselves ? 
Why may not they who cut the timber, and burn the brick, and mix the mortar, and 
shape the ponderous machinery, ultimately build something like this of their own?’ 
Mr. GREELEY proceeds to sketch such a village as he would have it; and certainly 
its advantages are abundantly apparent, saving and excepting the ‘ edifice intended 
for the permanent home of all its inhabitants.’ This we believe to be an illusion ; and 
although no wiser in our day and generation than our contemporaries, we cannot but 
prophesy, that no attempt at such social conglomeration of all tastes, all tempers, all 
impulses, and all tendencies, under one roof, will ever be found to sueceed. The trials 
to that end, hitherto made in this country, and that on a small scale, must surely be 
admitted to have been signal failures. Even our excellent friends, the Shakers, with 
all their self-denying habits, divide into ‘ families,’ instead of all living under one roof. 
In all that Mr. Greecey says of associated effort for the good of acommon community 
we fully concur ; but we would leave the advantages thus derived to be enjoyed in sepa- 
rate homes. Gop designed homes to be many and not one only. Even in heaven, where 
there is no variety of human passion and infirmity, there are ‘ many mansions’ for ‘ the 
just made perfect.’ The essay on ‘Ideal and Actual Life’ is forcibly and felicitously 
written. We were much impressed with this admirable passage, illustrating the com- 
mon discontent with the Actual : 
‘Tux swart laborer discerns the conditions of happmess only in the luxuries and dainties of the 
man of millions; while Cresvus, though he hugs his possessions, finds them a heavy and thorny 
burden. Ease, the grand desideratum, visits neither the rude pallet on which the one rests his toil- 
worn, aching limbs, nor the downy couch whereon the other nightly struggles with the twin demons 
Dyspepsia and Hypochondria, to whom his sumptuous fare and exemption from physical labor have 
rendered him a helpless prey. ‘O that I were a man!’ cries the impatient child, ‘then I should no 
more be tyrannized over, and treated as a helpless idiot! Childhood is allowed no scope — no re- 
spect ; its joys are few and trifling: haste, haste! hour of my emancipation!’ ‘O that I were a child 
again!’ responds the man ; ‘that this load of consuming cares and duties were lifted from my burn- 
ing, boiling, half-distracted brain! Childhood! glad season, of innocence and bliss! when simple 
life was pleasure, and any casual grief was quickly chased from the mind’s dial by whole troops of 
dancing joys!’ The king often looks on the beggar with something akin to envy —he would not 
exchange conditions, as a whole ; but he would give much, very much, to be rid, for a few days, of 
his tiresome, never-ending round of dull formalities, and absurd, exacting ceremonies, and unloved 
but inevitable associates, and harassing councils, and state dinners to be eaten with a headache in- 
stead of an appetite, and turbulent provinces, and unreasonable yet tenacious suitors, and murmur- 
ing ministers or allies, with death-warrants, demagogues, and a thousand shifting causes of life-long 
disquiet. He would not be a beggar — pride and fear forbid — the beggar might do very well as a 


king, while the king would starve as a beggar — but, oh, what would he not give for a week’s free 
roving through forest and heather, plucking the fruits fresh and juicy from the branches, instead of 
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having them handed him, dead and tasteless, in golden vessels borne by supple slaves. Food they 
may still be, but that the palled appetite rejects ; fruits they ceased to be when Gon’s sky no longer 
bent unobstructedly above them, and the ripple of the brook and sighing of the winds through the 
branches blent no longer with the blithe carol of the birds all around. Not even for a king will na- 
ture be defrauded; and the truant boy, who, by long watching, has found the goldfinch’s nest, shall 
vainly consent to sell his prize to another. The nest and its twittering tenants may be carried to my 
lady’s window and made fast there, but that which made their charm remains with the wood and its 
urchin ranger,’ 


In the opening of the lecture on ‘ Human Life’ there is a bird’s-eye view of such 
scope and breadth, that we cannot resist the inclination to quote it : 


‘To the piercing gaze of an unfettered spirit, unmindful of space, which should scan it from the 
central orb of our system, this fair globe must afford a spectacle of strange magnificence and beauty. 
Rolling on, ever on, in her appointed round, the earth must present new scenes of interést and gran- 
deur with every hour of her revolving progress: now the swarming vales of China and Japan, the 
sultry plains of India, with its tiger-haunted jungles, relieved by the gaunt, bleak piles of the Him- 
malehs, piercing the very skies with their pinnacles of eternal rock and ice ; then appear the more 
alluring and variegated glades of Southern and Middle Europe, and with them the scorched and 
glowing deserts of Africa, shining in silvery worthlessness and arid desolation. The broad green 
belt of the billowy Atlantic now unfolds itself, and then appears the deeper green of this immense, 
luxuriant forest, America, with the achievements of three centuries of advancing, struggling civili- 
zation, barely sufficing to dot irregularly its eastern border, and hardly equalling in extent those prairie 
openings in its centre which Nature, or rather the Red Man’s annual conflagration, has sufficed 
through many ages to hollow out by imperceptible gradations. From amid the all-embracing foliage 
shine forth with steady radiance, with deep serenity, the mirror-like surfaces of the Great Lakes; 
the last surpassing in size, profundity, and beauty ; the slender threads of the Father of Waters and 
his far-stretching tributaries are seen disparting vales whose exuberant fertility has known no pa- 
rallel since Eden ; while farther on, the tremendous chains of the Andes, the Rocky Mountains, heave 
up their scathed and rugged sides through the surrounding seas of verdure, asif in grim and haughty 
defiance to the utmost fury of the lightning and the hurricane, or in scornful éxultation over the 
crouching world at their feet. Soon the broad, placid surface of the vast, unvexed Pacific presents 
itself, sprinkled with isles of deepest emerald where flowers perennial bloom. And still the earth 
rolls on, and every hour shall bring to view fresh marvels to awaken the soul to a consciousness of 
the Infinite, to deepen the fervor of piety, and exalt the glory of the Great Supreme. 

‘Yet, beyond doubt, the central figure of this vast wonder-work of creation, around which all other 
entities and seemings cluster and revolve,is Man. He is the presiding genius: the lord of the heri- 
tage. It is his presence which gives significance and interest to the landscape, which elevates fer- 
tility and beauty above barrenness and decay. Not in laughing meads nor rippling streamlets, not 
in broad blue lakes nor foaming cataracts; not even in these vast, eternal forests, with their cavern- 
ous depths, their waving, swelling expanse of surface, their changing garniture, so green, and now 
sO miles not in these, in any or all of them, does the soul of Nature find utterance. On no wild 
mountain-crag or lone savannah would the spirit-gaze dwell with clinging earnestness. But on the 
scenes of Man’s earliest, sternest, most momentous conflicts with nature, with destiny, or with his 
own blinding, blasting evil passions ; on the narrow defile where the Spartan handfull withstood the 
gathered might of a continent; the battle-field where a world was lost and won; on the widowed 
solitude wherein Rome broods disconsolate over the fading, wreck of her grandeur and her power, 
or the wintry desolation wherein gray-haired Jerusalem crouches amid the ruins of her once im- 
pregnable towers and peerless temples; the ashes of her sélf-abasement trampled into her furrowed 
brow by the iron heel of sixty generations of tyrants. Through all circumstances, all events, this 
truth presents itself, that Man’s being is the essential fact, his spirit the imparted vitality of the 
world. ; 


We call this very spirited English, and so we think will our readers. The lecturer 
goes on to depict the mastery of man over nature, to consider him as an ‘ Internal 
Man ;’ the clouds and shadows which envelope him, the sins which ‘ most easily beset 
him,’ and the spiritual life by which he vindicates his Gop-descended soul ; closing 
with these noble sentences: ‘ Happy beyond the power of evil destiny shall he be whose 
whole life flows on in one calm, full current of active goodness ; of unceasing benevo- 
lence to Man, of unbounded reliance on Gop. Looking back in the evening of his 
days through the dissolving mists of the past, he shall discern in every trial, Disci- 
pline ; in every sorrow, the salutary chastening of a Divine beneficence. And when 
the bowed frame and feeble limbs shall admonish him of failing power to execute the 
dictates of a still loving heart, he shall need no farther witness of the benignity of that 
dispensation which Sin recoils from as Death, but, pillowed on that blessed Book, 
whose promises have lighted the dim pathway to millions, shall sleep to be awakened 
in Heaven.’ And with this must we close. our imperfect review, leaving unnoticed 
many of the noteworthy themes treated of in the book, but commending them, and 
the volume which contains them, to the deliberate attention of our readers. 
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OUTLINES AND SKETCHES, By WasHINGTON ALLsTon. Boston: Stepnen H. Perkins. 
Atiston’s Lectures on ART AND Poems. Edited by Ricuarp H. Dana, Jr. New-York: 

BaKER AND SCRIBNER. . 

THESE recent publications will do more to popularize the fame of ALuston than 
all his pictures, many of the best of which are in England, and there being of those 
in this country but one or two accessible in public galleries. They will also lend an 
impulse to our American art, and it is not too much to say, to Art every where, even 
on its native Italian soil. 

The outlines and sketches are some of those found in the artist’s studio after his 
death. They were not intended to be published, but were designs which he had aban- 
doned or contemplated finishing and was prevented by declining health and his long 
labor on his ‘ Belshazzar.’ Some are from sketches in umber ; others are from has- 
tily-drawn outlines in chalk never carried farther. They are published engraved on 
twenty plates, mostly large folio. When it was found necessary to reduce them, the 
Daguerreotype was employed, which is, we believe, the first application of that much- 
abused instrument for such a purpose, and of course renders them very accurate ; the 
engraving being made directly upon the plate, covered with the silver which retained 
the image. 

Most of them are figures of angels from ‘ GasrigL setting the Watch,’ an unfinished 
work, ‘ Jacos’s Dream,’ and ‘ Uriet in the Sun ;’ paintings purchased abroad. These 
exhibit a wonderful mastery of form, both in the use of it to express correct drawing, 
elegance and grace, and also the loftiest sentiment. ALLstTon’s angels are certainly 
the most angelic that ever the mind’s eye beheld ; the only ones that fully embody 
the Mitvonic idea. Beside these, are some exquisitely graceful fairy scenes, of which 
‘Trrania and her Court’ is a perfect study of lines of beauty; ‘Dipo and Anna, 
a beautiful sketch ; ‘ Hetioporus,’ ‘ Girl in male Attire,’ ‘Ship in a Squall,’ (a sketch 
in white chalk on dark canvass,) ‘ Prodigal Son,’ and last, but not least, ‘ Promerueus,’ 
a drawing which shows its author no less true in his conceptions of gloom and despair 
than in his visions of beauty and sublimity. 

The originals from which these engravings have been made are deposited in the 
Boston Atheneum, upon an agreement with that institution that they shall always be 
open for the use of artists under suitable regulations. They form a splendid legacy 
to Art from one of her most devoted and most favored worshippers. 

But their value is not to be ranked with that of the Lectures. These are four in 
number, profound and elaborate essays, written in the closest and most careful manner, 
and designed to lead to a new —s of Art. They begin with a preliminary 
note, upon the definitions in which the system they develope chiefly hinges, and which 
forms a sort of key to the whole. But this key unfortunately, in our days of super- 
ficial thinking, is about as easy to handle as it would be to wear the helmet in the Cas- 
tle of Otranto. We shall not attempt in a brief notice to explain the mystery of its 
management. But we may say, that from an observed experience, we can encourage 
those who will persevere, with the hope that the task is not utterly impracticable. 
And to those who will follow the author through the Lectures, we can assuredly pro- 
mise as rich an intellectual repast as any to which they ever sat down, independent of 
the acquirement of a theory of Art which is the clearest, most comprehensive and 
comes to the mind with the most irresistible force of truth, of any that we ever read. 
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When these lectures shall have had time to spread among artists and scholars, and 
receive the study, without which it is impossible to have an honest opinion respecting 
them, there can be no doubt but they will be regarded as the foundation of a new Phi- 
losophy of Art; they will be to Paipting, and indeed to all the Fine Arts, what the 
critique of ALisron’s friend CoLeripce upon Worpswortu has been to Poetry. 
And the reader who will not be deterred from the study of them by a little apparently 
metaphysical subtlety of argument, will find them no less beautiful as specimens of 
elegant literature than as works of laborious thinking. Their value to art is inesti- 
mable. 


LECTURES BEFORE THE HUNTINGTON Liprary AssociaTIon. By Rey. F. W.Suerron, Minisier 
of Sr. Jonn’s Church, Huntington, Long-Island. 


WuateEVeR appears from the pen of Mr. SHeiton will be found to possess two 
marked characteristics — directness and clearness. He does not overlay his subject 
with words, until what he means to say is smothered, but he conveys his thoughts at 
once to his reader’s mind, in language singularly forcible and felicitous. We have 
already alluded to the first of the lectures before us, ‘ T’he Gold Mania,’ and quoted 
an admirable and characteristic passage from its pages, descriptive of a miser, his 
habitation, and its surroundings. It is a very able lecture, and will well repay peru- 
eal. The second, on ‘ The Use and Abuse of Reason,’ is of a higher logical order, 
and the subject is treated with marked power. We give the concluding paragraphs 
of this eloquent lecture : 


‘In religion Reason goes beyond her province, in a disposition to analyze simple things, to define 
and subdivide too narrowly, and to mar a grand truth by attempting to explain the method. In 
natural things we may carry this far; but in spiritual things the thoughts of Gop are too deep for us. 
Men are apt to split up elements into many parts, and enter into curious disquisitions upon each, 
until the grand whole is entirely dissipated and is seen no more. After they have pulled the truth 
topieces they are unable to put it together, and it is forever los} to their own souls. Instead of taking 
the simple Faith as it is legitimately received, consisting of few elements, and those entirely conso- 
nant with the nature of man, some one will sit down to embody the zhole system of Gop, as his own 
intellect deduces it, to show the right adaptation of all that multitude of parts into which he splits it. 
Were we not treading on forbidden ground upon an occasion like this, we might illustrate what we 
mean by this hair-splitting. It is enough to assert the folly of it, and that no good can come of it. 
It has given rise to odium, rancor and malevolence in all ages. It has taken fire and faggot to pro- 
mote the peaceful religion of Curist. It is futile forthis reason. In the cold region of pure mathe- 
maties truth is clear and crystal. You might as well attempt to deny that the sun shines in the 
heavens as to dispute its steps or to deny its conclusions; for the sun in the heavens bears witness 
to them when it pours down all its light to confirm them ; it bears witness to them when it is eclipsed 
in gloom toconfirm them. Here the symbol corresponds accurately with the thing represented. But 
in metaphysics the case is different; for a straight line may be defined, but an abstract idea is very 
subtle and hard to be limited by definition, and a thousand men see it with a thousand eyes ; and as 
the same letters, seen from different positions, are often ingeniously made to spell different words, 
so the idea is taken by each from the point where he views it. The eyes of both parties take in the 
same substance, but they are noi intelligible to each other, and hence a battle of words which is 
everlasting. It is hard to take hold of that which has no ouf#ard sign or representative. Language 
adopts this hint in the philosophy of construction. Every language is filled with metaphor drawn 
from tangible objects. It is,found in nearly every word, making speech picturesque and intelligible. 
The common idiom is simple, and common thoughts are almost painted, it is so clear and evident. 
But among metaphysicians, in spite of preconcerted terms and definitions and the nomenclature of 
science, they are at loggerheads upon every question, and not one of them exactly understands the 
other, yet it is probable that they think the same. Upon indifferent questions of morals the discus- 
sion may be harmless, nay useful as a sharpener of intellect and for the attrition of minds; but when 
it comes to the all-important subjects on which human destiny depends, upon which grounds the 
strongest of relations are knit together or sundered, it is a misfortune and acurse. The intellect 
sins, and the intellect must abide punishment. 

‘The melancholy lesson to be derived from the subject is, that the Reason, the noble faculty which 
distinguishes man from the beasts which perish; which elevates him toward Gop; which is capable 
of such sublime achievements ; which makes him a partaker of such pure enjoyments ; which is 
adapted for such indefinite improvement and may go on to grapple with more and more during an 
immortal existence, is itself fallen and corrupt with his whole nature. Being throned in the mind, 
it may not, except in subjection to Faith, cast its light of glory over the heart. It is not of itself con- 
servative of his nature; for in the first place acute as it is, it never could have originated or con- 
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ceived the simplest truths which were revealed for our guidance from the divine mind. Though it 
may travel to the stars and measure accurately the orbits of the planets, it never would have pro- 
mulgated this saying: ‘ Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you.’ s 

* In the next place it never would have enabled man to carry out such a precept, for as we have 
seen, by reason of his fallen nature, he refuses ro apply it tosuch topics. He soars with it to the visi- 
ble firmament, but it does not conduct him to the higher heavens, where all purity dwells. This is 
proved by the history of the most refined nations. Look at them in the transcendent glory to which 
they have been carried by arts and arms; when the poets had wrought out the most sublime crea- 
tions, models of purity and elegance for all time; when the painter and the sculptor have executed 
the master-pieces of art; when architecture has builded up her monuments of beauty which still 
live enshrined in the balmy air of Italy or Greece. But vice flourished at the same time in the most 
Ingenious forms and lowest degradation; and at last under its baleful influence, national glory be- 
came a wreck and all but their memory has passed away. Look at individuals. In the midst of 
their bright achievements and endowments, they have fallen like stars from heaven, leaving only a 
bright light in their train, which was soon quenched in darkness.’ f : 


A few copies of the pamphlet containing the two lectures, to which we have scarcely 
awarded that meed of praise which they deserve, may be found at the publication of- 
fice of the KNicKERBOCKER. 








Deck AnD Port: or Incidents of a Cruise in the United States’ Frigate ‘Congress’ to California. 
By Rey. Watrer Cotron, U.8.N. Ilvol. 12mo. pp.408 New-York: A. 8. Barnes anD 
Company, 51 John-street. 
Tue Rev. Watrer Cotton, the recent Alcalde of Monterey, through whose let- 
ters from the Pacific coast, published in our leading journals, we had the first distinct 
glimpses of the marvellous riches of the new Ophir, was long ago known to our 
readers as one of the pleasantest and liveliest contributors to the Knickerzocker, and 
as one of the most delightful of our American authors, in a certain vein of ethnolo- 
gical and scenic observation, for which twenty years, more or less, of continued ser- 
vice in the navy, in the seas of various countries, had given him ample opportunities. 
His previous works, ‘Ship and Shore,’ ‘ Constantinople and Athens,’ ete., were no- 
ticed with just encomiums in these pages upon their appearance; and we see in the 
present performance the same fine qualities for which they were distinguished, with 
some additional attractions, from the fresher interest of the scenes visited, which in- 
clude Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, Lima, Honolulu and San Francisco. The work is in 
the form of a diary, and it abounds with lively description, refined sentiment, and 
just discrimination. We have little room for extracts, but cannot resist the temptation 
to offer our readers a single specimen of Mr. Corron’s quality, from the journal at 


sez 


. 
. 





‘ A Lone line was floated astern this morning, with hook and bait, for an albatross. Several of 
these noble birds were sailing in our wake. One of them took the hook; and as he was drawn 
slowly toward the ship, his female companion followed close at his side. When lifted in, she looked 
up with an expression of anxiety and bereavement that would not dishonor the wife of his captor 
in a reverse of circumstances. We found in his shape some resemblance to the wild goose, but 
much larger in head and body, and with a longer wing. The hook had not injured him ; and though 
his wings (which measured twelve feet between their tips) were pinioned, he walked the deck with 
a proud, defiant air; his large eye flashed with indignation and menace. His beak was armed with 
a strong hook, like that of the falegn; his plumage was white as the driven snow, and the down on 
his neck soft as moonlight melting over the verge of an evening cloud. He was captured by one of 
our passengers, who now proposed to kill him for the sake of his wings. But the sailors, who 
always associate something sacred with this bird, interfered ; they predicted nothing but head-winds, 
storms and misfortunes, if he should be killed; and unlocking his wings, gave him a toss over the 
ship’s side into his own wild element. His consort, who had followed the ship closely during his 
captivity, received him with outstretched wings; she sailed around him as he lighted, and in her 
caressing joy threw her soft neck over this wing and now over that. In a few momnnts they were 
cradled side by side, and he was telling her, I doubt not, of the savage beings he had been among, 
and of his narrow escape.’ 


This volume is to be followed immediately by ‘Three Years in California,’ which 
will be anxiously awaited by Mr. Coxron’s many friends and admirers. 
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‘Tue Morninc Watcn, a Narrative,’ is the title of a highly spirited and imagi- 
native poem, just issued, in beautiful eats, from the press of Putnam, Number 
one hundred and seventy-five Broadway. It is dedicated ‘To the Memory of One who 
liveth the Life Immortal in that Beautiful Country where is no Night on Land 
or Sea.’ It is replete with beauties, as we shall take occasion to demonstrate in the 
course of this article; and although there are a few passages which may at first seem 
somewhat obscure to the merely casual reader, yet a second perusal, with the author’s 
purpose and aim in view, will make all clear. We cannot better indicate the charac- 
ter and scope of the poem than by presenting the author’s ‘ Outline of the Narrative,’ 
which was originally intended to have been embraced in side-notes, like those which 
illustrate CoLERipGe’s ‘ Antient Mariner :’ 


‘PART THES FIRST. 
I. 


‘Tue scene is in a tropic land, upon a high bluff overlooking the sea. 

*The coming of Night is announced. 

¢ And a traveller from a distant country asks if the night be very fair. 

‘The voice replies that the night comes silently, and that a small white cloud is seen in the offing, 
with which the lightning is at play. 

‘ Also that the night doth foreshadow to the guilty a long night of terror and dismay. 

‘But to some it promiseth a beautiful morning, in a land where is no care or weariness, or any 
sorrow ; for it is the Infinite Gop who ruleth both day and night. 

‘Then the Traveller replies that this is doubtless that country to which he is journeying. 

‘But moved thereto by a sudden and mysterious impulse, he calls upon Gop to stay the night. 

‘ But the night travels on. 

‘Then the traveller comforteth himself that the stars — and the gentle wind, which now, after the 
first chill of the evening, is warm and pleasant again — will go with him on his long journey. 

‘But suddenly his limbs fail him, and he, perforce, must tarry there for the night. And as the 
spirit of prophecy doth sometimes come to those who are about to depart hence, so now it seemeth 
to him his hour is approaching. 

‘Pointing to the stars, he showeth the stranger how securely we sail among them, for Gop keepeth 
them, each in his allotted place, so that no harm cometh to any. 

‘But, nevertheless, there is pain, and weariness, and infinite distress under these beautiful skies, 
as do know even the brute things of the earth. 

‘Then the traveller proposeth to the stranger that he will recount to him the history of his life. 


II. 


‘He begins with a description of his native country and his early home —a pleasant land. 

‘And the dwellers therein lived happily, wondering much and cheerfully how all things were so 
fair and good. 

‘Then came a messenger to them, saying that all this visible wérld is not eternal, but was created 
in old time by One who still careth for it, and giveth it constantly life and motion. 

‘Then behold appeared upon all things a beauty and glory greater than all other before, and they 
became a language which told them constantly of that Great Betne. So that in all time they 
seemed to be walking in His presence — the presence of the Most High — the WonpERFUL — the 
ALMicuTy — the ANciENT oF Days. 

‘ And the morning and the evening seemed like the going and coming of His angels. 

¢ A mother prayeth for her child. 

‘ And often at even-tide she sings a song of a beautiful country, far away, where is no night. 

* But as the knowledge of evil tempts one to know and be familiar with it, so now, other agencies, 
evil agencies — were about him, for whom that daily prayer was offered, meeting him in all things 
and in all places. 

‘ Veiling their own wretchedness and wo, they put on the guise of sadness and a touching melan- 
choly, alternating with an unnatural life and viy racity ; and at last they lead him away. 
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‘But before he leaves tG@poundesies of his home, he pauses for one last look, and behold, one 
looking like an angel is kneeling on the margin of the sea, motionless and speechless, looking calmly 
up into the blue heavens. But, as one gone mad, he turns suddenly, and the world and the dark 
night receive him to their arms. 

Itt. 

‘The traveller enters the world of action and trial — the crowded streets where the living and the 
dead pass silently, and no one saith, *Good Morrow,’ or * How is it with thee?’ for the dead, ob- 
serve, are of no account. 

‘He descants upon the evils of the world, and hath a vision of a great battle on the plains of 
Hungary. 

‘The traveller apostrophizes the world, likening it to the ancient Nineveh, which lieth all mute 
and still under the sands of the desert. 

* And above this great city, now under the sands, other generations come up and build their tombs, 
and lay them down to their last sleep; and again the sands drift about the walls, and while the blue 
heaven arches above them, they all slumber on together. 

‘ But the time shall come when this great city and the great world itself shall stand in the presence 
of the Most Hien; and as the beautiful paintings in buried Nineveh do fade at the first touch of 
the light and the air, so at the breath of Gop the glory of this world passeth away, and is seen no 
more. 

‘ The traveller returns to the account of his life, which now had become evil continually. Living 
therefore, not in unison and harmony wlth nature, all the visible world graduaffy changed to him 
and became, as it were, dark and threatening. 

Iv. 

‘On a bright morning in the autumn-time, the traveller goeth into the fields, seeking a holiday, 
and there appear to him visions of his better days. 

‘Old faces come crowding about him, old songs are sung again, old prayers are uttered, half un- 
consciously, until he hears some one say ‘ Amen.’ 

* And walking down the lawn, with the mountain-brook which discourseth incessantly with him, 

he enters an ancient wood; and nowhere does he find the disturbing elements which make up the 
strife and contest of the great world, but all is calmness and self-possession, and a speaking, or silent 
joy. 
‘He considereth the beauty of the tree: which having no thought to do other than the will of 
Gop, silently executes it; and for the beautiful light and the showers, and the night dew and the 
pleasant air, it returns all which it hath, and which they have made — its flowers and fruit. This is 
the thanksgiving. 

‘Again appeareth to the traveller other visions: and pictures of his past life, with a sad music, 
pass before him. He reflects that these pictures, though faded, will one day be revived and their 
color made permanent; and he discovers how discordant is all that life with the beauty and har- 
mony of the external world. 

‘ And he returns to his home in the mountain valley. 

‘But his home was desolate; the mother’s prayer had been answered. 

‘ As a year before he had looked down upon that country, almost in madness in the sight, so now 
appeared to him again, but in vision only, the robes of white, the pale lips, the folded hands, and 
the up-raised eyes, looking into the still heaven. 

‘Then a great sadness falls upon him. 

‘He lieth by the sea-side, and in sleep seeth a strange world, which, though it sailed among others 
that were very fair and beautiful, was itself, and of its own choice, as it were, an outcast among them. 

‘He looks upon the inhabitants of that world, and their silent wretchedness, which is very terrible. 


Vv. 
‘Tue traveller wakes from sleep on the shore of the sea, and finds himself again in a world of life 
and action. 


* But now it is no more a world of joy and beauty. Almost as one gone mad, he wanders about 
the land. 

*But he remembers unconsciously how all things seemed to him in his early days. He knoweth 
- Nature is kinder than man, and, with a kind of instinct, he stays among the mountains and by 
the sea. 

‘With the spirit of a little child, he listens to what they say, for they are seldom silent, and if 
silent, it seems like the silence of prayer. 

‘Suddenly he imagines that all this beautiful worship is for him, and for a little while he rests, 
and is at peace with all things. 

*Elate with his new-born happiness, he saith unto his soul, ‘ We will sin no more.’ 

‘The traveller goes back in memory to that morning. He apostrophizes his home, and lives again 
in imagination through the long night of fear and dismay. 

‘With a mingled yearning and horror for his past sins, which still crowd about him in the silent 
night-watches, he barreth out the stars, for they are eold and pure, and have no sympathy with evil. 
But in the morning-watch these spirits depart, and there enters the Presence of One long since de- 
parted. The traveller knoweth then that angels are about him, and he sinks to rest. He saith, now 
I will dream of the happy land. 


‘Tue traveller returns again to the life-narrative. 

‘Telling of an old man who lived in the mountains, who describes to him a wonderful country 
far away in the west. 

‘There is no night there, but always the day — always the morning! so that the beautiful light 
stayeth and dwelleth perpetually with all things. 

‘ And he sitteth all the long night under the open heavens, thinking of that country. 
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‘And now he remembers the song, sung so often in the olden timegy OnE now departed, which » 
told of this same country, the far away country, the beautiful country Over the sea. 
‘The traveller resolves that he will set forth in search of it. 
‘The morning comes, 
‘And a little cloud sails out upon the sky, and goes on slowly toward the west. 
‘The traveller leaves his home, and where the little cloud stood poised over an upland range, he 
says to that land his last good-by.. 


‘He now enters the wilderness. 

‘And at mid-day reaches a high mountain pass. . 

‘And looking down on the country which he had left, behold the little cloud was not there, but 
was poised as before overhead. 

‘It was wonderful; for there was no breath of air in the sky, and no other cloud. 

‘The traveller doubts whether it be a cloud or a vision only. 

‘And with a prophesy which proves true, he guesseth that the cloud mky be going with him on 
his journey. 

‘ And it was even so. 

‘Then the traveller buildeth an altar between the mountains, and rests for the day. 

‘But at nightfall he continues his journey, when, behold a bright path opens before him, where 

are the prints of innumerable feet—the feet, as he imagines, of those who “have gone before, no 
doubt, in search ofthe same country. 

‘The traveller Mscourseth upon the way which is given to all, the path in which we must walk, 
and that life and death are matters of choice to all beings, death consisting chiefly in being left to 
one’s self, abandoned of Gop, in whom all things that live have life. 






iil. 

‘In the course of his long journey, the traveller pauses one morning before day-break, and looks 
ubroad upon a wide range of sea and land. 

* And he discourseth with the earth. 

‘The earth replies, but vaguely. 

‘Then looking forward to the time when the carth must pass away, the traveller declares that Gop 
will build unother home for him, where will begin the life immortal. 

‘Then comes the morning, and praying that he may be made pure, like the light, the traveller and 
the bright morning travel on together, 

Iv, 

‘AND now many years have gone since that bright morning, but still he travels on, not doubting 
of the country to which he journeys. 

‘For the little cloud is with him always. ' 

+ And often he has visions of that land which the old man told to him—the ‘far away country, 
the beautiful country, where is no night on land or sea” 

‘Some say that he is mad; some say that he is a dreamer; but whom some angel guards from all 
harm. . 

‘But he travels on; saying to all, that we shall meet again, and then will appear who are the mad 
men and who the dreamers. 


7. 





‘Ir is now the morning watch, and the traveller having concluded the story of his life and journe y 
asks the stranger to Jook forth again, and see if there be any sign of morning, for a sudden darkness 
surrounds him, and he surmiseth that his hour of departure is at hand. 


‘The stranger replies that the night is still moving on grandly as ever, and nowhere is any gleam 
of morning 


‘The traveller cheereth and comforteth the stranger, that the morning, the beautiful morning, will 
surely come: it will not fail. 

‘But whether, as by the coming of death, or by the solemn stillness of the night, and the strange 
history of this strange man, the stranger is appalled and overpowered with the awfulness of the scene. 

‘But now an angel taketh the traveller away to his early home, and there, in vision, be seeth 
again the mountains and the sea, and the beautiful home underneath the hills. 

‘ And he heareth voices which call to him, and which say, ‘ The night is past, cometh the day’ — far 
away, far away, they ci all to him, ‘The night is past, cometh the day.’ 

‘The day! the day Ah, without doubt, the long, long journey is now nearly over; one step 
more, and now the traveller is ente ring this wonderful country, the beautiful country, the far away 


country, ‘where is no night on land or sea!’ 

‘ Will the traveller return? shall we see him again ? 

‘At some distant day he may return, but now we need not stay —it is irrevocable: he is gone. 
But in that country where he now dwells we may see the traveller again. Oh, be strong, be strong : 
fear not.’ . 

Having thus given the ‘ Outline’ of the author, we proceed to present a few ex- 
tracts, which sufficiently vindicate his claims to a distinguished position among Ameri- 
van poets. His poem is informed with a deep spirit of devotion, and in some of its 
features is not unlike the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress’.of Bunyan. We alluded some months 
ago, in another department of this Magazine, to parts of the poem which we had 
been permitted to peruse in the manuscript; and we quoted on that occasion the fine 
opening of the first ‘ Part,’ commencing 

‘In silence and sadness cometh the night ;’ 


together with the noble passage concerning Nineveh, and the lesson taught by her 
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asta 
glory and her destruction. These extracts will be well remembered by our readers, 
for they were very striking and beautiful, and one of them in particular 
widely at the time in contemporary publications. 


was copied 
We commence our present extracts 
with a passage descriptive of a mother praying for her child : 


‘ For her child, prayed she, 
That Gop would care for him alway, 
And lead him in His perfect way: 
And whatsoever of alloy 
Were mingled in her song of praise, 
Or pain, and suffering, and disease, 


| His feet go down that way, 
| Which leadeth unto darkness and the grave ; 
| And there be none to save ; 
And then, amid the shoutings and the strife 
| And rushing of the wheels of life, 
| Shadows, terrible and dim, 


And waking nights, and weary days ; 

Still would it be a song of joy, 

If akind Farner would protect her boy: 
But thou art merciful, she said, and wise, 


| Fold round him, till he see no more 
| The beacon on the far-off shore, 
Fold round him, and no angel stay 
His quick step down that starless way: 


Oh, guide thou all his destinies! 

Not this world’s fame I ask for him, 

Or power, or place, or length of days; 

But give him strength, pure thoughts ‘and praise, 
And make his great heart in all things 

Constant in giving — as a fountain flings | Thus daily on the marbled beach, 

Sweet waters momently: The morning and the evening each, 

But if the time shall be | Were hallowéd; and every day 

When he no more will hearken unto Tee ; | The two fair angels seemed to say, [pass away.’ 
Follow no more thy counsels; and astray, | That strength was in that prayer, which would not 


| Oh, Faruer! let me die for him! 
Let him not die !— but in that day 
Oh, let me die for him! 


That mother often sings to her boy a legend, handed on from a distant generation, 
of a bright, a far-away country, over the seas and mountains, where it is always day : 


* Never the night shuts in that country, 
Or cometh the gloaming gray ; 
But the day shines on forever . 
In that country far away. 


‘The night is very beautiful, 
But more beautiful the day; 
Oh, I think that Gop must live there, 
In that country far away! 


‘ All the golden hours of morning, 
Chiming ever the same sweet lay, 
Singing of morning, morning.only, 
In that country far away. 


‘Is there sorrow in that land ? 
Are there weary hearts, I pray? 
Do they seek for death, I ask you, 
In that country far away ? 


‘Oh, my life is full of joy, 
As my heart is full alway ; 
But often still I’m thinking 
Of that country far away. 


‘ There is no sorrow in that land, 
And all weary hearts, they say, 
Shall find rest and joy and peace 
In that country far away.’ 


In the following weird and original passage, the traveller, in a vision by the sea- 


side, ‘seeth a strange world, which, although it sailed among others that were ver 
) ? 


fair and beautiful, was itself, and of its own choice, as it were, an outcast among 


them.’ 


‘Its light, if such it was, was as the light 
Of breaking waters on a midnight sea; 
Where ever storm and darkness and affright 
Mingle perpetually. 


‘Its sky, low-hung and starless, such as night 
And coming tempest flash upon the sight ; 
A darkness beaded, as the sea with foam, 
Where slept the lightnings of the wrath to come. 


‘Upon this silent world there silent stood 
A vast and countless multitude ; 


With downward eyes, and lips of bloodless 


white, 
And speechless all; no word of hate or love, 
Or fear or agony, no sigh or moan; 
But as from some ponderous bell, sky-hung, 
Unseen within the vault above, 
In pauses from its iron tongue, 
Fell through the gloom (as *t were a groan 
From all that host) one deep, sad tone, 
A single toll; at which all eyes were raised, 
And lips apart, each looked a kind of joy, 


It was ‘a world lying in wickedness :’ 


As a quick lightning to the brain, 
Upon their downward faces, fell 


| Something like madness; but soon again, 
| The look of wo unutterable! 
} 


‘A mother and her child met there ; 
Both were so beautiful and fair, 
That, so it seemed, a milder mood 
Pervaded that vast multitude ; 
| But the mother gazed at her speechless child, 
And the child looked up at her silent mother, 
One with a look so wan and wild, 
And with so blank despair, the other; 
} And prayed (Oh, Gon, forgive their sin!) 
That Jesus Curist might die again, 
Or some quick madness set them free 
From such unnatural misery! 
But still they gazed, the child and mother, 
And still with look more terrible ; 
Till, suddenly, each spurned the other, 
And then forever on them fell 
(Oh, type and countersign of hell!) 
That look of wo unuttérable ? 
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Here is an aspiration worthy of a christian and a patriot; and it is expressed with 
unmistakeable feeling : 


*O, Curist, who heareth prayer, 

When shall theirs be the victory, 

The many, and down-trodden ; they 
Who bear the burden of the day ? 

Oh! cheer and strengthen them alway, 
And let them not despair ; 

Band them, the millions, all as one 
In the great might of unison ; 

And with them, let Try right arm fight 
The Battle of the Right! 


‘O, Curist, who heareth prayer, 

Tuov knowest how the whole earth travaileth 

And reeleth with the shock 
Of war and pestilence and death! 

Even the heavens seem to mock 

At us, as prayers were wasted breath: 
Tuov see’st the dawning on the hill; 

When shall be done Tuy will, 

Oh! when shall morning come ?” 


Solemn and awe-full are these reflections upon life, death, and a judgment to 
come : 


‘Anp while the round world, cool within the | But listening to the surges on the shore, 
night, Attune us to the music that is here, 
And murmuring ever as of pleasant dreams, Even the echo of the life to come! 
Went down to meet the morning, I to my cot-| And so, when called of Gop, 
tage home We step without these walls of flesh and blood, 
Went slowly down the dewy mountain-side, It will be going to our natural home ; 
And said unto my soul, ‘ Oh, wo betide Not lost, benighted, in a land of storms, 
The ill that henceforth may o’ershadow thee, Begirt and heralded with phantom forms, 
Thou soul immortal! A few days yet we roam, | But light-surrounded, hail with songs of praise 
And ever travelling in the self-same round, The sunny climate of our early days, 
And ever seeking what shall not be found, And find again, more beautiful and fair, 
And ever hasting with the farthest star, The hopes and visions that have lingered there. 
Silently, swiftly, to the judgment-bar ! , Oh, hopes gone up! oh, memories laid away! 
Oh, soul immortal, let us sin no more! Unto that day 
Oh, soul immortal, let us no more fear! Keep bright your robes of immortality ! 


The ‘ dead years, rolling backward,’ leave the traveller, in his vision, with his mo- 


ther, at the threshold of his early home, from which she departs and returns not 


again : 


* Nor again, though soon the coming 
Of the spring bade all rejoice ; 
Not again, though all the summer 
Came the birds that loved her voice. 


‘Oh, the many prayers in secret, 


Earnest, low-voiced, sobbing prayer, 


When she knew not that I listened, 
As an angel held me there! 


‘ Listened, but with rebel spirit, 
And a heart unyielding, strove, 
As a demon with an angel, 


With those words of peace and love. 


‘Oh, my mother! oh, my childhood! 
Oh, the days that are no more! 
And the years they bear me onward 

Farther, farther from that shore! 


* And still farther from that other, 

In the land where I would be ; 
Far beyond the purple, mountains, 

And beyond the gleaming sea: 


‘ Where night comes no more for ever, 
And a glory is on high, 
Not of the moon, nor of the stars, 
Nor the sunlight in the sky. 


‘Oh, thou CuristT! who art that glory, 
Check the rolling wheels, that I 
May hear once more of pardon 
And of peace before I die. 


‘Hush! I hear a music coming, 
As of voices in the air; 
Ah! the flashing, snow-white garments, 
And the floating, raven hair! 


‘Lo! the spirit-watchers leave me, 
And a Presence, pure and fair, 
With a motion calm, majestic 
As an angel’s, enters there : 


‘With the same calm face and lovely 
That bent o’er me when a child ; 
Oh, the look she casts upon me! 
So terrible! so mild! 


‘Oh, my mother! oh, my childhood ! 
Oh, the days that are no more! 
Oh for wings to bear me with thee, 
Onward to that happy shore! 


‘ With a finger pointing upward, 
And a sweet sad smile upon 
Her angel face, that whispers peace, 
The bright vision passes on! 


‘But I know that angels guard me ; 
As a child I sink to rest: 
I will dream of the still waters, 
And a home among the blest : 


‘A bright home, apart from others, 
Where, with those 1 love and those 
Who have journeyed on before me, 
I may worship and repose!’ 


Do not these lines strike you, reminiscential reader, as extremely touching ? 
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Here is a glance at the procession ever 
journeying to the ‘ life to come :’ 


‘Some go all unwillingly, 
As to a sacrifice, and some, with fear 
And trembling, have no true life here ; 
And some go smiling, as in pleasant dreams, 
Which yet are not dreams all, but clothed upon 
With truth’s most radiant beams: 
These look up joyfully from the desert-strand, 
Having a Frienp, they say, who hath passed on, 
And waiteth for them in a distant land. 


Some are gone mad, and up through dungeon bars | 
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moving on to the ‘ pale realms of shade,’ 


| Are winking and gibbering at the winking stars ; 
| Some are all wild with joy (which also is 
| A kind of madness, in a world like this), 
| And some, with broken hearts, make no essay 
| To stay their quick flight down the shadowy way, 
| But lifting wasted hands, ask but to go, 

| That peradventure, in some other clime, 

| These lips grown pale, and checks all blanched 
with wo, 

| May smile again as in the olden time !” 


Albeit this article has already reached an unusual length, we cannot resist the in- 


clination to present two more extracts. 


In the following apostrophe to the Earth 


rolling in space, and in its reply thereto, we think will be found the elements of true 


sublimity : 


Anp thou, oh Eartn! from whose fair bosom 
curls 
The white mist, climbing to a purer air, 
And in whose lowest depths hovers and sinks 
the breath 
Of pestilence and death, 
O, art thou peopling those wide-sundered worlds? 
The one with glory, and the one despair ! 
Thou round Earth — speak to us! 
We listen for thy words. 


* Then instantly a round rich voice, and clear 
And sonorous as a clarion, 
Rang in the frosted atmosphere, 
Like thousands all in one: 


*¢Oh, dreamer, look to the light! 
Doubt not it will come, as cometh the sun, 
Brighter and purer and more serene 
For the few dark hours that pass between. 


¢‘ Dreamer, look to the light! 
They say I am old, that my veins are cold, 
That my years are only in thousands told ; 
And wise men, pondering marks of age, 
Foretell the close of my pilgrimage; 
But they go down to their silent home, 
And I wheel on!— oh, I make no stay 


With the shadows of things that have passed 
away, 
And I take no thought of the time to come, 
But ever and aye, with new delight, 
I roll in the flash of the stainless light, 
While before and behind the solemn old Night, 
Retreating and chasing, is ever in sight, 
Dropping the stars, all cold with dew, 
As the manna was dropped of old to the Jew, 
Wherever a bird, in love with the sky, 
Is looking aloft as the day goes by, 
Or flower asleep, in its shut perfume, 
Is waiting the gloom of the night to bloom; 
Wherever, instead, were cruel unkindness, 
| Famine and pestilence, madness and blindness ; 
| Wherever is waiting a hope unblest, 
Wherever the dying are sighing for rest ; 
Thus lingering never, 
But ever in motion, 
And onward, forever, 
With earth and ocean, 
| With forests and mountains and rocks asunder, 
With clouds and tempest, with lightning and 
thunder, 
With old broken columns and ruins laid low, 
Temples and pyramids built long ago, 
With the numberless dead that are lying below, 
¢ And the living who shortly shall be so,’ 
I spring forever with new delight 
Out of the darkness into the light!’ 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘But listen,’ saith the traveller, in a tone replete with the spirit of the solemn 


warnings of the Sacred Book : 


* Bur listen! for the time shall be 
When down the arches of Eternity 
Men shall remember them of thee, 
Dimly, and far away, remember thee, as one 
Who hadst a little rolling ground in space, 
Where wheeling lightly round a central sun, 
A few swift thousands thou hadst run, 
In that wild race — 
Then suddenly had ceased ! 
So like a pageant of a night, 
A darkness, and a borrowed light, 
Shall thy life be! 
For it is written, there shall come a day 
When thou as parchment shalt be rolled away ; 
And thy bright path in Heaven nevermore 
By man or angel seen; and nevermore 
Shall morning come to thee, or noon, 


| 


As with the strains of solemn cathedral 


Or the sweet visitings of night; 

The snows of winter, the warm touch of June, 

Or last, the golden light 

Of autumn, robing for the lowly grave ; 

These all, with thy dominion, as a power 

And separate glory, which HE gave 

Who made thee at creation’s hour, 

Shall in a moment of thy rounding flash 

Cease — and thou no more! 

And I shall witness it— oh, Earth most fair, 

Most beautiful — oh, Earth most rare! 

And Gop shall make for me another home, 
Where, in the calm of its eternity, 

I shall anew begin the life to come! 

I shall anew begin the life that evermore shall be, 

For 1 am of the breath of Gop, oh Earth, 

And live forever!’ 


music yet swelling on the ear, the wor- 


shipper leaves the sacred place, so do we leave with our readers the lessons of ‘ The 


Morning Watch.’ 
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Gossip wit Reapers AND CorresPoNDENTS. — A new work by the late Sypney 
Situ has recently appeared in England, entitled ‘ Elementary Sketches of Moral 
Philosophy.’ It consists of a series of lectures, more or less complete, delivered at 
the Royal Institution, in the years 1804-5-6. The volume has elicited the highest 
praise from the best critical journals in England. We subjoin a few extracts, com- 
mencing, with the following upon ‘ Puns -?’ 


‘I nave mentioned puns. They are, I believe, what I have denominated them — the wit of words. 
They are exactly the same to words that wit is to ideas, and consist in the sudden discovery of rela- 
tions in language. A pun, to be perfection in its kind, should contain two distinct meanings; the 
one common and obvious; the other, more remote; and in the notice which the mind takes of the 
relation between these two sets of words, and in the surprise which that relation excites, the pleasure 
of a pun consists. Miss Hami.ton, in her book on Education, mentions the instance of a boy so 
very neglectful, that he could never be brought to read the word patriarchs; but whenever he met 
with it he pronounced it partridges. A friend of the writer observed to her, that it could hardly be 
considered a mere piece of negligence, for it appeared to him that the boy, in calling them partridges, 
was making game of the patriarchs. Now here are two distinct meanings contained in the same 
phrase: for to make game of the patriarchs is to laugh at them; or to make game of them is, by a 
very extravagant and laughable sort of ignorance of words, to rank them among pheasants, par- 
tridges, and other such delicacies, which the law takes under its protection and calls game ; and the 
whole pleasure derived from this pun consists in the sudden discovery that two such different mean- 
ings are referrable to one form of expression. I have very little to say about puns; they are in very 
bad repute, and so they ought to be. The wit of language is so miserably inferior to the wit of ideas, 
that it is very deservedly driven out of good company. Sometimes, indeed, a pun makes its ap- 
pearance which seems for a moment to redeem its species; but we must not be deceived by them’; 
it is a radically bad race of wit. By unremitting persecution it has been at last got under, and driven 
into cloisters — from whence it must never again be suffered to emerge into the light of the world. 


The following upon ‘Bulls and Charades,’ especially the close, is very felicitous, or 
Smitu-like, which is quite the same thing: 


‘A BULL — which must by no means be passed over in this recapitulation of the family of wit and 
humor — a bull is exactly the counterpart of a witticism ; for as wit discovers real relations that are 
not apparent, bulls admit apparent relations that are not real. The pleasure arising from bulls pro- 
ceeds from our surprise at suddenly discovering two things to be dissimilar in which a resemblance 
might have been suspected. The same doctrine will apply to wit and bulls in action. Practical wit 
discovers connection or relation between actions, in which duller understandings discover none ; 
and practical bulls originate from an apparent relation between two actions which more correct un- 
derstandings immediately perceive to have none at all. In the late rebellion in Ireland, the rebels, 
who had conceived a high degree of indignation against some great banke7, passed a resolution that 
they would burn his notes; which they accordingly did, with great assiduity, forgetting that in burn- 
ing his notes they were destroying his debts, and that for every note which went into the flames a 
correspondent value went into the banker’s pocket. A gentleman, in speaking of a nobleman’s 
wife, of great rank and fortune, lamented very much that she had no children. A medical gentle- 
man who was present observed, that to have no children was a great misfortune, but he thought he 
had remarked it was hereditary in some families. Take any instance of this branch of the ridicu- 
leus, and you will always find an apparent relation of ideas leading to a complete inconsistency. 

‘IT shall say nothing of charades, and such sort of unpardonable trumpery. If charades are made 
at all, they should be made without benefit of clergy ; the offender should instantly be hurried off to 
execution, and be cut off in the middle of his dulness, without being allowed to explain to the 
executioner why his first is like his second, or what is the resemblance between his fourth and his 
ninth. 


In some remarks upon ‘ Wit and Professed Wits,’ Mr. Smiru takes the same ground 
and uses the same arguments touching this theme, which we have frequently taken 
and urged in this Magazine. There is no greater bore ‘in the infinite region of bore- 
dom’ than a ‘ professed,’ or as Sypney Smiru terms it, ‘a mere wit,’ a ‘ dramatic per- 
former,’ whose intellectual ‘ bent’ is all one way, and who throwsi nto the back-ground 
those serious qualities which should intermingle with every well-balanced mind. The 
best wits or humorists whom we know, as we have before urged in these pages; (there 
is a great difference, by-the-by, between a wit and a humorist,) are business or profes- 
sional men, of sound common sense, and great acumen; and Smirx himself, and 
Dickens, are illustrations that the highest order of humor is not incompatible with a 
higher order of intellectual qualities. Mr. Smrrx observes : 


‘I doubt if they are sufficiently indulgent to this faculty where it exists in a lesser degree, and as 
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one out of many other ingredients of the understanding. There is an association in men’s minds be- 
tween dulness and wisdom, amusement and folly, which has a very powerful influence in decision 
upon character, and is not overcome without considerable difficulty. The reason is, that the outward 
sign of a dujl man and a wise man are the same, and so are the outward signs of a frivolous man 
and a witty man; and we are not to expect that the majority will be disposed to look to much more 
than the outward sign. I believe the fact to be, that wit is very seldom the on/y eminent quality which 
resides in the mind of any man; it iscommonly accompanied with many other talents of every de- 
scription, and ought to be considerec’ as a strong evidence of a fertile and superior understanding. 
Almost all the great poets, orators, and statesmen of all times, have been witty. Ceasar, ALEXANDER, 
ARISTOTLE, Descartes, and Lord Bacon,were witty men; so were Cicero, SHaAKsSPEARE, DeMos- 
THENES, BoILEAU, Pope, DrypEN, FoNTENELLE, JoNsOoN, WALLER, CowLey, Soton, Socrares, 
Doctor Jounson, and almost every man who has made a distinguished figure in the House of Com- 
mons. I have talked of the danger of wit: I do not mean by that to enter into common-place decla- 
mation against faculties because they are dangerous; wit is dangerous, eloquence is dangerous, a 
talent for observation is dangerous, every thing is dungerous that has efficacy and vigor for its charac- 
teristics: nothing is safe but mediocrity. The business is, in conducting the understanding well, to 
risk something; to aim at uniting things that are commonly incompatible. The meaning of an ex- 
traordinary man is, that he is eight men, not one man; that he has as much witas if he had no sense, 
and as much sense as if he had no wit: that his couduct is as judicious as if he were the dullest of 
human beings, and his imagination as brilliant as if he were irretrievably ruined. But when wit is 
combined with sense and information; when it is softened by benevolence, and restrained by strong 
principle ; when it is in the hands of a man who can use it and despise it, who can be witty and some- 
thing much better than witty, who loves honor, justice, decency, good-nature, morality, and religion, 
ten thousand times better than wit ; wit is then a beautiful and delightful part of our nature. There 
is no more interesting spectacle than to see the effects of wit upon the different characters of men; 
than to observe it expanding caution, relaxing dignity, unfreezing coldness, teaching age, and care, 
and pain, to smile; extorting reluctant gleams of pleasure from melancholy, and charming even the 
pangs of grief. It is pleasant to observe how it penetrates through the coldness and awkwardness of 
society, gradually bringing men nearer together, and, like the combined force of wine and oil, giving 
every man a glad heart and a shining countenance. Genuine and innocent wit like this, is surely the 
flavor of the mind! Man could direct his ways by plain reason, and support his life by tasteless food ; 
but Gop has given us wit, and flavor, and brightness, and laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the days 
of man’s pilgrimage, and to ‘charm his pained steps over the burning marl.’ 


We hope to see the volume from which these extracts are taken soon republished 


on this side of the Atlantic. It could not fail of a wide circulation among the writer’s 
numerous American admirers. . . . A soUTH-wESTERN correspondent sends us the 
following anecdote of ‘ Harry H , & prominent citizen, a member of a leading 
commission-house in his native town, a zealous Methodist there, not ‘ quite so much 
so’ in New-Orleans, but ‘ shrewd enough in trade any where :’ ‘ Some years ago the 
Methodists were holding a camp-meeting in the country a few miles from this place, 
and Harry was present. On Sunday evening a sermon had been preached, and an 
effort made to get up an excitement, but in vain. The congregation were extremely 
dull and indifferent. By-and-by Harry arose and commenced singing, walking about 
the altar, up and down the aisles, shaking hands with the brethren, ete. At the end 
of each verse was a familiar chorus, something like this: 


‘Snax I ever get to heaven, hallelujah, hallelujah, 

Shall I ever get to heaven, hallelujah, hallelujah, 

Shall I ever get to heaven, hallelujah, hallelujah,’ etc. 
He had got through one verse, and this chorus, which he sang with peculiar spirit 
and emphasis, and just as he had finished the last word, a student, seated in the back 
part of the meeting, and overlooking the whole scene, cried out, ‘No-Sir-ree ! you 
never will!’ The preachers could not help smiling any more than the rest of the 
people could refrain from laughing outright.’ ... We copy from ‘The Tribune’ 
daily journal, the following notice of an entertaining work, recently published by the 
Brothers Harper ; regretting that our own copy came at too late a period of the 
month to be adequately reviewed in the present number. The author is a gentleman 
of decided talent, whose pen has heretofore been welcomed cordially to these pages : 
‘Standish the Puritan’ is a tale of the American revolution, issued under the nom 
de plume, we suppose, of Etprep Grayson, Esq., and dedicated to no less a flesh 


and blood reality than our friend of the Knickersocker, Lewis GayLorp Cxark. 
° 
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The scene of the story is laid in New-York and its vicinity, at the breaking out of 
the revolutionary war, and the numerous reminiscences and traditions of that period 
are made use of, for the construction of the narrative, with very considerable success. 
The author evidently possesses the power of quick and accurate observation ; he un- 
derstands the grouping of characters, so as to command the interest of the reader ; 
and with a keen perception of the ridiculous, and a lively satirical vein, he has pro- 
duced a work, which in spite of faults of arrangement and style, is creditable to his 
talents for fictitious composition. His book will find many readers, and will well re- 
ward their attention.’ . . . Unper the head of ‘The Knickerbocker and the South’ 
the Charleston ‘Literary Gazette’ favors it readers with some forcible-feeble remarks 
against this Magazine, for having admitted a poem by Aubert Pike, Esq., of Ar- 
kansas, entitle ‘Disunion,’ wherein he denounced in strong terms the project of dis- 
solving the bonds which bind our glorious States together. This, it seems, is the head 
and front of our own and our correspondent’s offending ; and in this, it would appear, 
we have permitted ‘ the South’ to be ill-treated. On the one-hand, we are abused 
by the abolition papers for ‘making fun of our black brethren,’ turning them into 
ridicule, by publishing the ‘ colored effusions’ of such poets as PancKo, Gaut, and the 
Hartford ‘ Piato-gss ;’ and on the other we are denounced for permitting ‘ the South’ 
to be ‘ evil spoken of.’ Well, well; we shall go on as heretofore; interfering at no 
time with vexed questions, religious or sectional; but striving to make a readable 
Magazine, which shall please many and offend none, save quacks and pretenders, lite- 
rary and other. Meanwhile, if we have any ‘ patrons’ at ‘the South’ or elsewhere 
who fancy that the KnickeRBocKER is not worth their money, or undeserving of their 
favor, we shall of course be always ready to remove their names from our subscription- 
list. We desire no unwilling ‘ patrons,’ nor have we any such ; and we suspect it will 
require something more than a suggestion of ‘ discontinuance’ by the ‘ Gazette,’ and 
something more heinous on our part than the publication of a piece of patriotic po- 
etry, by a Southern fellow-citizen, who commanded our brave Southern volunteers in 
Mexico — we think, we say, that it will require something more than this to bring 
about the consummation so much desiderated by the ‘ Gazette.’ However, to make 
use of an expression which has been once before employed in print, ‘ Nous verrons, 
Messieurs.’ . . . Since the last number of the Knickersocker greeted our 
friends, one of the bright stars in the firmament of our literary world has been with- 
drawn, to shine forever in calmer and brighter spheres. Frances Sarcent Oscoop, 
of whose admirable characteristics as a poet we need say nothing here, died at the 
residence of her husband, near our own, in Twenty-Second-street, on Sunday after- 
noon, the twelfth of May, aged twenty-seven years, six months and five days. The 
Rev. Dr. Rurus W. Gariswotp, for many years one of her most intimate friends, has 
published in the ‘ Evening Mirror’ an extended notice of her life and genius, from 
which we extract the folowing paragraphs descriptive of the closing scenes: 


‘Mrs. Oseoon’s health was variable during the summer, which she passed chiefly at Saratoga 
Springs, in the company of a family of intimate friends; and as the colder months came on, her 
strength decayed, so that before the close of November she was confined to her apartments. She 
bore her sufferings with resignation, and her natural hopefulness cheered her all the while with re- 
membrances that she had before come out with the flowers and the embracing airs, and dreams that 
she would again be in the world with nature. Two or three weeks ago her husband carried her in 
his arms, like a child, to a new home, and she was happier than she had been for months, in the ex- 
citement of selecting its furniture, brought in specimens or in patterns to her bedside. ‘ We shall 
be so happy!’ was her salutation to the few friends who were admitted to see her; but they saw, 
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and her physicians saw, that her life was ebbing fast, and that she would never again see the brooks 
and gfeen fields for which she pined, nor even any of the apartments but the one she occupied of 
her own house. A friend communicated the terrible truth to her, in etudiously gentle words, re- 
minding her that in heaven there is richer and more delicious beauty, that there is no discord in 
the sweet sounds there, no poison in the perfume of the flowers there, and that they know not any 
sorrow who are with Our Fatner. She read the brief note almost to the end silently, and then 
turned upon her pillow like a child and wept the last tears that were in a fountain which had flowed 
for every grief but hers she ever knew. ‘I cannot leave my beautiful home, she said, looking about 
upon the souvenirs of many an affectionate recollection, ‘and my noble husband, and Lity and May!’ 
These last are her children. The sentence of her friend was confirmed by other friends, and she re- 
signed herself to the will of Gop. The next evening but one a young girl went to amuse her by 


making paper flowers for her and teaching her to make them: and she wrote to her these verses — 
her dying song : 
‘ You ’vz woven roses round my way, 
And gladdened all my being 
How much I thank you none can say 
Save only the ALL-SEEING 


‘May He who gave this lovely gift — 
This love of lovely doings — 

Be with you wheresoe’er you go, 
In ev'ry hope’s pursuings ! 

‘I’m going through the eternal gates 
Ere June’s sweet roses blow 

Death's lovely angel leads me there, 
And it is sweet to go!’ 


* At the end of five days — at fifteen minutes before four o’clock, on Sunday, the 12th of May — as 
gently as one goes to sleep, she withdrew into a better world. 

‘On Tuesday her remains were removed to Boston, to be interred in the cemetery of Mount Au- 
burn. It was a beautiful day, in the fulness of spring, mild and calm, and clouded to a solemn 
shadow. In the morning, as the company of the dead and living started, the birds were singing 
what seemed to her friends a sadder song than they were wont to sing; and as the cars flew fast on 
the long way, the trees bowed their luxuriant foliage, and the flowers in the verdant fields were 
swung slowly on their stems, filling the air with the gentlest fragrance, and the streams, it was fan- 
cied, checked thefr turbulent speed to move in sympathy, as from the heart of nature tears might 
flow for a dead worshipper. Gop was thanked that all the elements were ordered so, that sweetest 
incense and such natural music and reverent aspect of the silent world should wait upon her, as so 
many hearts did, in this last journey. She slept all the while, nor waked when in the evening, in 
her native city, a few familiar fuces bent above her, with difficult looks through tears, and scarcely 
audible words, to bid farewell to her. On Wednesday she was buried with some dear ones who 
had gone before her, beside her mother and her daughter, in that City of Rest, more sacred now 
than all before had made it to those whose spirits are attuned to Beauty or to Sorrow; those twin 
sisters, so rarely parted, until the last has led the first to heaven.’ 


A FRIENDLY correspondent writes us from ‘ down-east’ as follows: ‘I have been 
much pleased with Maaa’s rebukes of sectarian bigotry and intolerance ; rebukes 
justly and judiciously spoken. One cannot better prove his friendship for the cause 
of religion than by contributing to the growth of a tolerant and catholic spirit in the 
churches. When cant shall become unprofitable and coarseness offensive, and ‘ no- 
thing else,’ christianity will be relieved of its worst (because domestic) enemies, and 
skepticism will be deprived of its best allies. Why should professed christians treat 
each other (or any others, christian or infidel) but with charity and kindness? What 
does the member of one denomination gain by denouncing that of another as an ‘ in- 
fidel?’ ‘Will the scorn of the one convince the other of his error, or make his own 
heart the better? ‘It is sorrowful,’ says a celebrated English writer, ‘to dream that 
we are scourges in Gop’s hand, and that He appoints for us no better work than 
lacerating one another!’ Of such I would inquire, in the language of the writer just 
quoted, ‘Is it not wonderful that the words of eternal life should have hitherto pro- 
duced only eternal litigation ; and that in our progress heavenward we should think 
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it expedient to plant unthrifty thorns over bitter wells of blood in the wilderness we 
leave behind us ?” Tue following anecdote, whose worst fault is its truth, exhibits 
a spirit more easily defended by precedent than by Christian principle. A clergyman 
of one of the ‘liberal’ denominations, who formerly resided ‘ on this river,’ was called 
a few years ago to a neighboring town to officiate at a wedding. During his absence 
there was in some way connected with the wedding a party, at which there were 
‘ plays and forfeits’ and dancing. Immediately on his return a report was started and 
industriously circulated by a clergyman of a different pursuasion that the former had, 
while absent, attended a party, and danced! ,It was not long before they met, and 
the former informed the latter that he had heard of the report in circulation, and that 
it was entirely false. ‘ Did you think it right,’ he inquired, ‘to make up and put in 
circulation a story of this kind, because you thought it would injure me?’ ‘Sir,’ 
said the respondent, ‘ J do n’t consider you evangelical !’ and he turned and went 
his way. How long will it take a spirit like this to evangelize the world ? REtI- 
cion has received no benefit from the practice by many sects of permitting coarse and 
ignorant men to become ministers. At a revival-meeting, not long ago, in a town 
‘down east,’ one of the clergymen present read a passage from the Bible, and com- 
menced his remarks thereon as follows: ‘ Now, my friends, you see this text puts in 
for Christ!’ What can any serious mind think of the effect of such language upon 
a revival congregation? Apropos of ignorant ministers: I knew a minister in the 
‘hill country,’ who, in preaching from the text ‘The time of the singing of birds is 
come,’ ete., broke out after this fashion: ‘ And how delightsome it is, my friends, to 
go forth in the spring and behold the turkle as he climbs upon some neighboring log, 
stretches out his majestic head, and lifts up his melodious voice!’ At another time I 
heard him say that the ‘ religious life was like unto a fine-spun thread spun out by a 
spunster !” P. S.: I see that you have heard of a lawyer,away ‘ down east’ here 
by the name of S Several years ago, during the time of the late Judge P . 
our lawyer had brought a sham replevin suit for the purpose of obtaining and keeping 
for a time certain ‘ goods and chattels.’ When the action was reached and was in 
order for trial, the defendant, as by our statute he might, pleaded the ‘ general issue.’ 
‘ What are the pleadings ?’ inquired the judge. ‘The general issue.’ ‘ Have you 
j’ined issue, Mr. S ?” ‘No, I’ve demurred, your honor,’ was the reply. ‘ De- 
murred to the general issue, Mr. S ? I never heard of such a thing! For 
what cause have you demurred?’ ‘ For duplicity, your honor.’ * Wha-wha-what do 
you mean, Mr. S ? * Why, may it please the court, I assure you I am perfectly 
serious.’ ‘R-r-r—that will never answer in this court, Mr. S Pad, 6 
North-American Review,’ for the April quarter, is a varied and interesting number. 
The article upon Irvine’s Life of Gotpsmiru is discriminating, and written with great 
good taste. We select a single passage, marked as we read, which we commend for its 
truth and beauty: ‘ We love best those who seem most nearly acquainted with our 
common daily life, and most warmly concerned in it; those-who express this sympa- 
thy and concern with the least reserve, and who count most securely on the univer- 
sality of human hopes and wishes, passions and accidents. There is a secret solicitude 
in every breast on this subject of life; it is of the intensest importance to us; an 
overshadowing thought, indeed, which insensibly colors all our other thoughts, while 
we are fancying ourselves very philosophical about the world and its affairs. It is in 
vain that we seek to reduce the importance of this life, or to moderate our concern in 
it, by considerations connected with another. Those very considerations do but add 
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dignity to a period which is so intimately connected with an unimaginable eternity. 
The greater our anxiety, or the stronger our hope in the future, the more intense is, 
and ought to be, the interest of a healthful mind in the present, and whatever tends 
to unfold, disentangle, or illuminate, that most puzzling but most precious present.’ 
Of that most contemptible of all contemptible things, a Scotch Toady, the reviewer 
remarks: ‘ Boswe.u’s mental universe admitted but one sun, and the grand business 
of his life was, the exclusion of what might intervene between himself and the rays 
which glorified his insignificance.’ The following remarks, in a review of a work on 
‘The Siege of Boston, scems to confirm the argument of our correspondent who 
placed ‘ Old Put. at the Bar’ in these pages several years ago: ‘ It now appears very 
satisfactorily that Putnam never interfered with the direction of the troops in the 
redoubt at Bunker-Hill, who bore the brunt of the contest: he left that entirely to 
Colonel Prescorr. What orders he gave were at the slighter defences.’ . . . Tue 
ensuing graceful and feeling lines were sent by Mrs. James RusseLti Lowe tt in a 
letter to a bereaved friend, whence they escaped into print. We commend them t» 
the heart of every bereaved parent : 


‘ WHEN on my ear your loss was knelled, , **But nought can tempt the timid things 
And tender sympathy upburst, That steep and rugged path to try, 
A little rill from memory swelled, Though sweet the shepherd calls and sings, 


Which once had soothed my bitter thirst: And seared below the pastures lie : 






* And I was fain to bear to you ‘¢ Till in his arms their lambs he takes, 


Some portion of its mild relief, Along the dizzy verge to go, 
That it might be as healing dew Then, heedless of the rifts and breaks, 


To steal some fever from your grief. They follow on o’er rock and snow, 





* After our child’s untroubled breath | ** And in those pastures lifted fair, 
Up to the Faruer took its way, More dewy soft than lowland mead, 
And on our home the shade of death The shepherd drops his tender care, 


Like a long twilight haunting lay : And sheep and lambs together feed.’ 






* And friends came round with us to weep ‘This parable, by nature breathed, 
Her little spirit’s swift remove, Blew on me as the south wind free, 
This story of the Alpine sheep O’er frozen brooks that float unsheathed 
Was told to us by one we love: From icy thraidom to the sea. 







** They, in the valley’s sheltering care, ‘ A blissful vision, through the night, 


Soon crop the meadow’s tender prime, Would all my happy senses sway 
And when the sod grows brown and bare Of the good shepherd on the height, 


The shepherd strives to make them climb Or climbing up the stony way: 








‘*To airy shelves of pasture green * Holding our little lamb asleep ; 


That hang along the mountain’s side, And, like the burthen of the sea, 
Where grass and flowers together lean, Sounded that voice along the deep, 
And down through mist the sunbeams slide. | Saying, ‘Arise and follow me !” 


‘I want to get some alum,’ said a friend of ours to a Bowery druggist the other 
day, ‘to allay a canker in my mouth. Please to dissolve it in water.’ The man 
mixed something in a tumbler, that looked more like fine wool than alum-water, ‘ Is 
this alum ?’ asked our friend. ‘ Alum?—no; I thought you asked for ellum ; that’s 
slippery-ellum!’ A bright druggist that! . . . ‘Talbot and Vernon’ is the title of 
a new novel just published by Messrs. Baker anp Scrinner. A friend, an authentic 
literary judge, who had been permitted to read the work in manuscript, pronounced 
a high eulogium upon it in the sanctum some weeks since. Finding it inconvenient 
to afford the requisite space for an adequate review of the work in the present num- 
ber, we adopt the following notice by one of the best literary critics of the metropolis : 
‘It is written with the ostensible purpose of illustrating the strength of circumstantial 
evidence, though it is free from the dry and didactic tone which usually ruins the at- 
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tempt to inculcate a specific moral in a work of fiction. The narrative abounds with 
stirring incidents, which keep alive the curiosity of the reader; and the approach to 
the dénouement by means of a law-suit is managed with great acuteness and ac- 
quaintance with professional subtleties. ‘The scene opens in one of the Western cities, 
and is afterward transferred to the camp of General TayLor, in Mexico. With a 
quick eye for the beauties of nature, the author introduces many agreeable descrip- 
tions of the Mexican landscape, following the course of the Mexican troops to the de- 
cisive battle of Buena Vista. We have little doubt, from the excellent promise of this 
production, that we shall hear of the unknown author in still more successful contri- 
butions to the literature of his country.’ . . . ‘Ir chanced some time since,’ writes 
a friend, ‘ during an exhibition of Powers’ ‘ Greek Slave,’ that a particularly ungainly 
and verdant specimen of a Yankee, who longed to have some definite basis whereon 
to build his ideas of sculptyre, reluctantly paid his ‘ quarter,’ and guiltily debouched 
into the sanctuary of high art. At the outset the mysterious twilight and hushed 
voices of the figures moving about the room, in strong contrast to the roar and bustle of 
Broadway, from which he had just emerged, half bewildered, completed his confu- 
sion; and after nervously crushing his wool hat into the compass of an egg, and 
vainly endeavoring to thrust both his huge hands simultaneously into the same pocket, 
the brilliant ‘Slave,’ in all her virgin purity and wondrous beauty, burst upon his 
horror-stricken gaze. His first impulse seemed to be to fairly ‘turn tail’ and run; 


’ 


but his ‘quarter’ was gone, and his native ‘ prudence’ getting the better of his im- 
pulse, he evidently determined to have his ‘money’s worth: so after gazing with 
outstretched neck and onion-eyed, open-mouthed wonder, at the slowly revolving 
statute for some time, he cautiously approached, until he stood among the circle of 
visitors; here he came to a stand, and after ‘ drinking in’ the figure from head to 
foot, his eye rested upon the inscription on the pedestal, ‘Powers sculpsit,’ and he 
broke out into soliloquy, as follows: ‘Pr-éwers sculps it! does he? Wail, I 
should radather ’spect he did! he’s sculp’d that critter strong enough, anyhow, ’pears 
to me; he’s gone and sculp’d every darned thing off from her! I had a kind o’ an 
idee o’ gittin’ sculp’d myself, but 1’m afraid I should be done up raither brown with 
sich a powerful sculp as that ere! ’Pon the hull, guess I wunt!’ And he left 
‘the presence,’ greatly dubitating. . . . ‘The American Portrait Gallery, by 
Govurit, Visert aNp Company, is truly a superb work, exceeding any thing of the 
kind yet attempted in this country. The publishers, in their prospectus, remark : 
‘The Gallery which we propose to publish is a work whose utility must be manifest 
toevery one. Although contemplated for a long while, yet the want of historical ma- 
terial has forced us to wait the time when we could lay before the American public a 
work worthy of its past and its future. It is enough to say that the past and the 
present will be treated with a legitimate equality. We wish to give our work the 
seal of historical truth that the future shall not gainsay. The portraits which enrich 
our Gallery will be drawn from the most authentic sources. Preéminent talent, of 
whatever kind, will find a place in the American Portrait Gallery. It will be con- 
fined to no party nor sect. It is intended for the people. Doubtful talent, or uncer- 
tain merit, will not cross the threshhold of this sanctum. We wish that every Ameri- 
can, as he regards each portrait with patriotic pride, may say: ‘ Behold what our 
ancestors have done; behold what we are!’ — that every father may point to them as 
examples worthy of the imitation of his sons.’ Three superb portraits, all excellent 
likenesses, have already appeared: namely, Dante, Wessrer, WiLiiam C, Bryant, 
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and Wixutam S. Mount, the latter from a painting by Exxiort, and nine others 
are already prepared for publication. The office of Messrs. Gouri, VIBERT AND 
Company is at Number 289, Broadway. . . . ‘Boy,’ asked a traveller of a lad in 
an inn on the Mississippi, ‘ what ’s the matter with that sick man in the next room ?” 
‘He ’s got a majestic chill, Sir.’ ‘ Great country on the banks of these rivers!’ re- 


sponded the interrogator. . . . Tue following ‘ Literary Record of New Publica- 


tions’ was crowded out of our last number: Putnam has recently published a 
volume of essays upon subjects of every-day life and literature, entitled ‘The Opti- 
mist.’ Mr. Henry T. Tuckerman, the author, has an established reputation as a con- 
templative and tasteful essayist ; and the series before us will add not a little to his 
previous fame. If he has not the power to startle, he has the grace to win the admi- 
ration of his readers. Works upon Catirornia are thickening upon the public, 
and commanding a wide sale. One of the most graphic and picturesque of these is 
a volume from the press of our friends H. Lone anp Broruer, entitled ‘Notes on 
California and the Placers : How to Get there and What to Do Afterwards.’ It is 
written with spirit, by ‘One who has been There,’ and describes ‘ that which he saw, 
and part of which he was.’ It is evidently an authentic record, and is written in a natu- 
ral, manly style. And here too isanother work, on the same general theme, from the 
press of the Messrs. Arrieton: the ‘Diary of a Physician in California; being 
the results of actual experience ; including notes of the journey by land and water, 
and observations on the climate, soil, resources of the country, ete. By James L. 
Tyson, M.D. We have not as yet found leisure for its perusal. Mr. Rupo.ru 
GarriGvuE, at Number Two, Barclay-sireet, Astor House, continues the regular issues, 
in monthly parts, of the ‘ Iconograph-Encyclopedia of Science, Literature and Art,’ 
heretofore noticed in these pages. The great value and beauty of the illustrative 
engravings are even more apparent than in the preceding numbers. The work is 
one of rare and various merit, as we have before demonstrated. . . . Can’? you 
take off my baird here?’ said a grave, tall, slab-sided Yankee to an Albany barber, 
feeling at the same time his chin with a noise like a grater ; ‘it’s a light baird: what 
d’ you tax? Three cents for a light baird, aint it?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Wail, go ahead then.’ 
While the barber was rasping ‘ three cents worth’ from his chin, his ‘ sitter’ saw an 
assistant putting cologne upon a customer’s hair, through a quill in the cork of a bot- 
tle. ‘ Look o’ here, Square,’ said the Yankee, ‘ can’t you squirt some o’ that pep- 
per-saise onto my head tew? Say, can’t you throw a leetle o’ that in, for the three 
cents?? ... A notice of the death of the late Joun C. CaLnoun was, among 
several other subsections in this department, crowded out of our last number. Since 
the departure of this great intellect, so honored and mourned by his state and his coun- 
try, a letter, supposed to be almost the last which he ever penned, has appeared in some 
of the public prints. It was addressed to a young friend in the law-school at Ballston 
Springs, in this state, and contains much sound and judicious advice. We annex the 
closing passage. The conclusion strikes us, under the circumstances in which it was 
written, as being very touching : 

*I woutp have you remember that you will be beset with constant temptations to swerve from the 
standard of high moral integrity. The very obligations of the lawyer to defend his client, right or 
wrong, tend to familiarize him with error, and to blunt his natural abhorrence of depravity ; and by 
obligations, I mean such only as would lead him to seek the great ends of justice. Beyond this, even 
though it should result in your own aggrandizement, I would not have you put forth a single exer- 
tion. In the defence of one whom you believe to be guilty, proceed no farther than is necessary to 


elicit the truth by an even balance of testimony. I am aware that it will often be difficult in this re- 
spect to draw a precise line between the duties you will owe to your client. and those due to yourself 
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and community. Buta cultivated and refined moral sense — the basis of all that is grand and beau- 
tiful in human character, and which I trust, above all things else, you will seek to incorporate into 


your own — will generally be a safe and accurate guide. 

‘But I must close. This may be the last of my communications to you. I feel myself sinking 
under the wasting power of disease. My end is probably near— perhaps very near. Before 1 reach 
it, I have but one serious wish to gratify; it is to see my country quieted under some arrangement — 
alas! I know not what — that will be satisfactory to all, and safe to the South,’ 

An old friend and frequent correspondent of this Magazine publishes the following 
‘Sonnet on the death of John C. Calhoun’ in the Washington ‘Union’ daily journal : 

Tue great go from us, but they leave behind 
fhe memory of deeds that cannot die, 
In which they live forever: grief may blind 
With its regretful tears the watcher’s eye, 
Who, through the gloom shrouding the bed of death, 
Sees the loved light of home grow dim and dark 5 
But greatness dwells not in the fleeting breath — 
Its star survives life’s evanescent spark. 
Honor and praise be his, who stood so long, 
Firm on the ramparts of his country’s rights, 
Watching, with jealous gaze, the shade of wrong} 
Whose words still live and glow, like beacon-lights, 
Though the stern sentry sleeps in quiet now, 
From the set foot-sole to the swerveless brow. R. S. CuriTon, 
Washington, April, 1850. 

An esteemed friend, writing to us from the national capital soon after the death of 
this eminent statesman, gave us the following brief yet graphic picture of his funeral : 
‘ At one o’clock, the services in the Senate chamber being concluded, the body, en- 
cased in a metallic coffin, (an admirable substitute, it seems to me, for those hideous 
mahogany affairs,) was borne amid a dense crowd of spectators through the rotunda 
to the eastern portico of the capital, preceded by the pall-bearers and followed by the 
members of the Senate and House of Representatives, Judges of the Supreme Court, 
members of the Cabinet, and other distinguished persons. The procession then 
moved slowly toward the Congressional Burying-Ground, some two miles distant. 
Here the ordinary funeral service of the Episcopal church was effectively read by Mr. 

3uTLER, Chaplain of the Senate, and the body temporarily deposited in the congres- 
sional vault. Among the pall-bearers, who were all old and distinguished members 
of the Senate, Wesster particularly arrested my attention. His appearance was 
funereal in the extreme. He isthe most magnificent mourner I ever saw. His very 
soul seemed shrouded in mourning. The scene was rendered quite picturesque by 
the appearance, among the crowd of ‘ sad-garbed whites,’ of a Cherokee Indian; a 
tall, lithe, fine-looking fellow, dressed in the full costume of his tribe. I learned af- 
terward that he had known the illustrious Carolinian, for whom he entertained great 
admiration and regard.’ . . . Is n’r there a great deal of truth in the following from 
‘The Lorgnette, a journal elsewhere noticed in this department: ‘ Dress, equipages, 
perfumery, and the opera, will always have native city teachers; but the Pulpit, the 
Exchange, Journalism, and the Bar, are drawing in recruits from the rough sons of 
hard country study, and of old-fashioned, rigid, academical education, whose energy, 
spirit, and influence, will one day make the hot-house progeny of the town quiver in 
their shoes. Show me an influential journalist, a rising man at our bar, a preacher at 
once profound an@ practical, a physician eminent in his profession, a merchant who 
is fertile in enterprise, and successful by honest industry, and I will show one who 
knew little or nothing of the fashionable life of the town, until his mental and moral 
character was already formed, On the other hand, show me a lawyer rich in political 
intrigue, a doctor distinguished by nostrums, a conversationalist fertile in equivoques, 


a poetaster, fatiguing the language with his poverty, a merchant who is rich by suc- 
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cessive bankruptcies, or defaleations, and twenty to one, he has been dandled in the 
arms of Fashion, and while yet in his teens, has converted his feeble art of the grammar, 
to the crowning arts of the boudoir.’ . . . ‘The Van Cortlandt Institute’ is the name 
of a select boarding-school for boys, at Van Cortianpt’s Landing, at Peekskill, just 
at the opening of the Highlands. We hear ‘ good exclamation’ of the qualifications 
of the principals and proprietors ; their locale is very beautifut and accessible, and 
their numerous references are of the first order. . . . A Frew clerical worthies have 
put their heads together to improve the Biste, by getting up a new version of the 


same. 


AUTHORISED VERSION. 


How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings, that publish- 
eth peace; that bringeth good tidings of good, 
that publisheth salvation; that saith unto Zion, 
thy Gob reigneth! 

Thy watchmen shall lift up the voice; with the 
voice together shall they sing; for they shall see 
eye to eye when the Lorp shall bring again Zion. 

He is despised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief; and we hid 
as it were our faces from him; he was despised, 
and we esteemed him not. 

But he was wounded for our transgressions; 
he was bruised for our iniquities; the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon him, and with his 
stripes we are healed. 


From the specimens of these ‘ improvements’ which we have seen, we should 
say the reverend tinkers had made sad work of it. 


We annex a ‘ sample :’ 


NEW VERSION. 


How wished for are the feet that bringeth ti- 
dings over the mountains, proclaiming peace and 
good tidings; that publish salvation, saying unto 
Zion, thy Gop réigneth! 


The voice of thy guards raiseth a sound of 
praise in unison; for surely they shall be eye wit- 
nesses when the Lorp shall reinstate Zion. 

He is despised and withholden from men; a 
man of sorrows, and has experienced grief; and 
appears as it were to hide his face from us ; de- 
spised, and we did not notice him. 

But he has been disregarded, such were our 
transgressions ; he was depressed, such were our 
iniquities; our peaceable instructions were his 
means, and in his association we receive salvation. 


Fools make a mock at sin; but among the 
righteous there is favor. 

There is a way which seemeth right unto aman, 
but the erid thereof are the ways of death. 


He that despiseth his neighbor sinneth; but he 
that hath mercy on the poor happy is he. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation; but sin is a 
reproach to any people. 


Evil doers cloak over their trespasses; but 
among the righteous there is reconciliation. 

There isa way which seemeth to be satisfactory 
to a man, yet the end thereof leads sometimes to 
destruction. 

He that despiseth his neighbor sinneth ; and he 
that favors the meek is praiseworthy. 

Equity exalteth a nation; but generosity of 
nations is a sin. 


‘Tiow beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings’ 


is erased for the purpose of substituting the platitude of ‘ How wished-for are the 
feet,’ ete. ; and that most beautiful and touching of sentences, ‘ He was a man of sor- 
rows and acquainted with grief,’ gives way to ‘a man of sorrows and has experienced 


grief!’ Our friend Major Noan, an excellent Hebrew scholar, well observes: ‘ The 
circulation of the Brste without note or comment throughout the world, has been 
one of the greatest blessings bestowed on man. It has taught him a true knowledge 
of Gop and the performance of his own duties. It is his great consolation, and pro- 
perly understood, his greater hope of an hereafter. To apply the pruning-knife to 
this divine work to answer immediate objects is dangerous and improper. He who 
reads and understands can correct errors for himself if they are known to exist. The Br- 
BLE appeals to the understanding, and those selected as witnesses of its truth by Divine 
ProvipENcE should be and will be the last to change its character and import.’ . . . ‘ Ir 
you will throw away that cigar,’ said a friend of ours to a man who was puffing 
a villanous ‘ long-nine’ in the bar-room of a hotel in a western village, ‘Ill give you 
a quarter of a dollar.’ ‘ Well, I'll do it, said the smoker. He threw away his 
cigar, took his quarter, and then, stepping up to the bar, said: ‘ Here, give me a brandy- 
toddy and four more o’ them cigars!’ When he had lighted one, our friend ‘ de- 


parted straightway from that house.’ . . . Putnam has published, in his usual neat 
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style, ‘ Letters of a Traveller, or Notes of Things seen in Europe and America,’ by 
Wiuiam Cuiten Bryant. The work is a collection of letters, the greater part of 
which have already appeared in the ‘ Evening Post,’ written at various times, during 
the last sixteen years, and during journeys made in England, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Cuba, and the United States. ‘They contain many lively sketches of 
natural scenery, descriptions of celebrated localities, pictures of domestic society, and 
criticisms on important works of art. A great mass of interesting information is 
here embodied, composing a work of permanent and more than ordinary value. The 
style is remarkable for its chasteness, precision, and condensed energy.’ . . . SPEAK- 
ING of the difference between the present world and the world to come, some modern 
poet observes : 


Tuart clime is not like this dull clime of ours, | ‘ That sky is not like this sad sky of ours, 
All, all is brightness there ; Tinged with earth’s change and care ; 
A sweeter influence breathes around its flowers, | No shadow dims it, and no rain-cloud lowers ; 
And a far milder air: | No broken sunshine there! 
j 





No calm below is like that calm above; One everlasting stretch of azure pours 

No region here is like that realm of love; Its stainless splendor o’er those sinless shores ; 
Earth’s softest spring ne’er shed so soft a light; | For there Jenovan shines with heavenly ray, 
Earth’s brightest summer never shone so bright. | There Jesus reigns, dispensing endless day,’ 





We remember crossing to Hoboken one mellow autumn evening with an esteemed 
friend, one among the most vigorous and popular of our American poets. There 
was such a pomp of golden and many-colored clouds in the track of the setting sun 
as we had never seen before. ‘Oh!’ exclaimed our companion, ‘ what a beautiful 
world this is! They tell us of the balmy airs and the ‘ cloudless skies’ of Paradise ; 
then,’ he added, pointing to the infinitely beautiful and glowing west, ‘ then they have 
not that there; and what can a scene be worth that has not clouds? How can we 
truly appreciate the light of the blessed sun without them? And how gloriously 
they illustrate the brightness of his beams!’ It has always seemed to us that Heaven 
should seldom be compared, in its ‘ physical features,’ if we may so speak, with tie 
earth; but rather depicted as a place where the redeemed soul, in a new sphere of 
righteousness and Jove, shall ‘look for the restoration of the old ruined earth and 
heaven, from which beauty and life shall have departed, and from which planets and 
stars have vanished away.’ And this, when the fires of the resurrection morning 
shall redden the last day, this shall be witnessed. ‘These eyes,’ says a rapt master 


of sacred song: 


‘ THESE eyes shall see them fall, 
Mountains and stars and skies ; 
These eyes shall see them all 
Out of their ashes rise: 
These lips shall then His praise rehearse 
Whose nod restores the universe !’ 


We must not forget to say a word concerning that superb steamer, of CoLttns’s 
Liverpool line, ‘ The Atlantic ;’ of its immense capacity, its beautiful model, its vast 
machinery, and over and above all, the most tasteful, admirable, gorgeous decorations 
and upholstery of its matchless cabins and saloons, under the direction of our old 
friend, Mr. Gores Piatrr. Nothing at all comparable with these, for richness and 
exquisite taste, has ever been seen in any steamer that ever left this port, nor, we 
venture to say, any other in the world. Mr. Prarr has vindicated his claim to be 
justly considered an artist of the highest order of genius in his beautiful and chaste 
profession. Since the above was penned, ‘ The Pacific,’ the second of the four 
which are to constitute the ‘ Conus line,’ has reached her station at the foot of Canal- 
street. The praise awarded to the ‘ Atlantic,’ in all respects, may be awarded to her. 
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The same grace, the same magnificent saloons and state-rooms, the same spacious 
and charming cabins, are her distinguishing characteristics also. Success to each and 
all of them! . . . ‘How long will it take me to reach Jamaica?’ asked a pedes- 
trian on the Jamaica turnpike. ‘ Walk on, walk on,’ said the person interrogated. 
Thinking he was misunderstood, the traveller repeated the question, when the same 
answer was returned. Fancying that the man was crazy, the pedestrian moved on at 
an accelerated pace. ‘ Look here,’ said the interrogated party, calling after the tra- 
veller, ‘it ’ll take you half an hour. I could n’t tell you, till I saw how you walked, what 
‘time’ you’d make!’ He lived near the ‘ Union Course’ ‘ most preb-ably.’ . . . As 
we saw, passing down Hudson-street the other morning, Dr. Rabineau’s Salt Water 
Floating Bath going down the river to take its old-time position at Castle-Garden 
and the Battery, we could n’t help thinking how much comfort, health, luxury, its 
worthy proprietor would be enabled, during the coming summer, to dispense. Hale, 
hearty and cheerful, our old friend is himself an excellent example of the benefits of 
salt-water bathing; but there are thousands upon thousands in our metropolis who, 
from an experience of twenty or thirty years, can present kindred testimony in favor 
of his well-kept and popular establishment. . . . Sourney describes a man of his 
early acquaintance as ‘ hideously ugly, his nose grown out in knobs and bulbs, like an 
underground artichoke, and his fingers crooked and knotty with the gout.’ We 
knew a Wall-street bank-messenger formerly, whose feet looked like two parcels of 
shag-bark walnuts, tied up in small leathern bags—exactly! . . . A COMMITTEE, 
we are glad to perceive, has been appointed to receive subscriptions for the erection 
of a monument at Quebec, over the remains of Joun Witson, the unequalled Scot- 
tish vocalist, who departed this life in that city last summer. No amount over the 
sum of two dollars will be received by the committee, so that all the friends of the 
lamented deceased may join his friends in Canada who have made the initial move- 
ment in this praiseworthy and honorable object. Subscriptions may be made to 
ALExanDER Watson, Esq., 35 Wall-street, or to P. H. Vanpervoort, Esq., 38 
Broad-street. . . . A NEw correspondent, ‘ F. R.,’ sends us the following rendering 
of the ‘ Last Prayer of Mary Queen of Scots: 


‘O pomint Devs, speravi in te, 
O care mi Jesu, nunc libera me ; 
In dura catena, in misera pcena, 
Desidero te, 
Languendo, gemendo, et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut liberes me? 


*Tuovu Lorp art my Gop, 

I have trusted in Tug, 

Jesu, thou Saviour, 
Liberate me! 

For in prison and bound, 

With deep sorrow around, 
I languish for Tuer: 

In despair, cark and care, 

With contrition’s deep prayer, 
{ adore, I implore 
Tue&e liberate me.’ 


‘The American Hotel,’ kept by Messrs. Taser anp Baatey, directly opposite the 
Park Fountain, has recently undergone the most important improvements, and may 
now be considered second to none of our metropolitan hotels. A new, capacious, and 
very beautiful dining-room has been added, which gives one all the luxurious accom- 
modation that can be required ; new drawing-rooms, admirably situated and furnished, 
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lers will have little cause to complain. 



















































































the rocks always assume a darker and more sombre appearance. 
sustain the high position which this artist now deservedly enjoys. 



































others, and many superior landscapes, for consideration in our next. 
































men, with a lugubrious face, went to the landlord ; ‘ Sir,’ said he, 

















are also annexed; suites of parlors and sleeping apartments, likewise enhance the 
new attractions ; which, with an unexcelled cuisine, leave little to be desired. With 
such hotels as the Astor, the ‘ New-York,’ the ‘ American,’ and the Irvine, travel- 
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... We have written out a few thoughts 
touching the National Academy Pictures, but we must mainly have our ‘ say’ next 
month. We give in this number every line for which we have space: Number 29 : 
Full-length Portrait of Pope Pius Ninth, by J. Ames: The head is admirably 
painted, and is an undoubted likeness. There is however, it strikes us, a great pov- 
erty of accessaries, and the whole seems blankish in the general effect. The Quirinal 
Palace, if this be an actual view of it, must be a very uncomfortable place, and we 
do n’t wonder at the Pore’s leaving it. Number 30: ‘The Pic-Nic,’ by Jerome 
Tompson, is an unexpected picture from a familiar hand, evincing a decided improve- 
ment, and considerable talent for composition. It is cold in color and harsh in lines, 
but promises well for something very good hereafter. Number 20, by J. H. Car- 
FERTY,is an exceedingly well-painted head ; one of the best efforts of this rapidly-im- 
proving artist. Number 24, by J. Boyie. In this head we recognize a decided im- 
provement, both in color, and general treatment. Number 27, by Crorsey, is the 
product of European study. It struck us as very vigorous in the ‘ handling,’ but too 
sketchy and wanting in interesting matériel to carry the eye into the picture. Num- 
ber 44, by P. P. Duaean, is an admirable likeness of the talented original, but seemed 
to us to be hung too high to be fully appreciated. Number 47, by 
well-managed, simple, unaffected picture, and well worthy its future distinction. 
Number 52, by Huntineren, is one of the best if not the very best, picture of its 
kind ever painted in this country. ‘The motion of the broken water 
and the effect the artist intended is felt by the beholder. There is however an un- 


natural effect of light on the rock receiving the spray of the angry waters, making 


H. P. Gray, isa 


is truly rendered, 


the foam of Jess importance than would be seen in a similar scene in nature, where 


The picture will 
Number 57, by 


Tuomas Hicks, is a vigorous, well-managed portrait, the result of a careful study of 
the works of Remsrant, which it resembles, slightly too much. Mr. Hicks has ano- 
ther head, Number 368, which is much its superior, both in color and sentiment, 
although rather ‘ smudgy’ or dirty about the mouth. A more strict dependence upon 
himself hereafter will place Mr. Hicks in the front rank of art. Number 138, ‘Scene 
from Thanatopsis,’ by Duranp, the very first of our landscape-painters, is a noble 
composition, admirably colored, and replete with true feeling for nature. It is itself 
worth the price of a visit to the Academy. But here we must pause; leaving some 
of the very best portraits in the Academy, the superb heads of Exurort, Pace, and 


... Tuey tella 


good story of the ex-proprietor of the ‘T'roy House,’ now so popular under the charge 
of the Messrs. CoLeman, which we think is worth recording. After a heavy fall of 
snow which filled his quadrangular court-yard, he hired some Irishmen, at a stated 
price, to be paid only when the work was done, to cart it off to the river. The job 
proved a heavy one, and the men often came to him to get a part of the pay at least 
before the work was completed. But it was allof no use; the old landlord was inex- 
orable. At last, after much additional labor, the task still unfinished, one of the work- 
‘me child is dead 
two days,and I want the money to bury him. Sure, he won’t keep, Sir.’ ‘Oh, yes 
he will!’ answered the landlord, who saw through the ruse: ‘stick the coffin in the 
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snow ; he ’d keep through twenty such jobs as you are doing!’ That was the last at- 
tempt at anticipating payment, and the work was soon completed. . . . A very long 
time ago, as long ago as 1812, the then editor of the ‘New-York Evening Post’ com- 
plained of the Philadelphia daily journals, that they copied his articles without credit, 
concealing their source altogether, and when pressed to act fairly, saving their con- 
sciences by still publishing the Post’s articles as original, only ‘ sticking into one cor- 
ner, in fine type. »t <:e bottom, the magic letters, ‘Nyep,’ which being interpreted by 
those who. understood it, meant the ‘ New-York Evening Post ;’ like the wag, adds 
the -aitor, who stole away from the company he was in, leaving a paper marked 
‘Dio,’ or in other words, ‘D—n me, I’m off!) Now we could wish that the pre- 
sent editors of the ‘ Post’ would affix to whatsoever they may find worthy of copying 
from this Magazine, the magic word ‘Nykm,’ or something of the sort, to indicate their 
humble paternity. The lines ‘To My Boy,’ which the editors copied, with deserved 
commendation, as from the ‘Louisville Examiner,’ was written, (as we took occasion 
to inform the ‘ Post’ in a private note,) for the KnicKERBOCKER, but its readers remain 
ignorant of the fact, as also of another, less important to be sure, that several extracts 
from this department, in a subsequent issue of the ‘ Post,’ originated here. But ‘’t’s 
no matter,’ as Hackett used to say: only, Vive la bagatelle. . . . Wr have been 
pleased with the subjoined extract of a letter addressed to a correspondent. Who 
knows but what some reader may also affect it? To make use of an expression which 
was employed some years ago in a newspaper, ‘ Time will show ;’ 

* W —— tells me that you are still at the old homestead, and likely to be for some weeks to come. 
No news yet of your contemplated nuptials. It doth move me exceedingly to know what in the 
name of wonder keeps asunder two loving hearts, by nature fitted for each other. She is hand- 
some? ‘Ay! And amiable? ‘Evenso.’ And loves you? * Yea, verily? And is in possession 
of ‘the tin?’ ‘Yes, Sir-rez!’ Then why in the name of Tom WaLkerR don’t you get married ? 

‘Ir will surprise you somewhat, if you have not previously been informed of the fact, that I 
have again taken up BLacKsTonE, and expect in the course of a twelvemonth to come out fledged, 
a ‘chip’ of the law. ‘This world is all a fleeting show,’ says Tom Moore, mournfully. Suppose it 
were not; who would desire to look forever on the same sight? For one, I thank Heaven, that it 
is fleeting. For twenty years [ took it easy — ‘come day, go day,’ etc.; for the ten succeeding, I 
fought it: I have just entered upon the fourth decade, and bear it heroically ; the fifth I shall pass 
through philosophically ; the sixth, retrospectively ; ruminating, while chewing the cud of the past ; 
the seventh, prospectively from the top of Pisgah, I trust, watching with hope the varying glories of 
the far-off land. Temperaments differ. Your period of heroism may overlap two decades, and out- 
last mine. My working days cease at forty. Whatever I am to do for humanity, in the outer world 
of bustle and activities, must be done shortly. ... Wurutn the precincts of the Present, Horr and 
Fair enter never; standing always just outside the boundaries of Now. Verily the days of my ver- 
dant youth are returning, and of the fanciful I prate as then, ere the sullenness of Fate had clothed 
my brow withshadows. In considering what is here written, I discover words; I had almost said, 
nothing more. Nevertheless, ‘ what is writ, is writ.’ It is all I have to offer—a slight electric flash 
of sympathy from my soul to yours. When you feel it, let me say to you, in the most persuasive, 
pensive, sentimental manner : ‘ My dear, dear Tom — leave off ‘chawing terbacker !” 


* What a falling off was there, my countrymen!’ . . . The Summer Watering 
Places, near and distant, after undergoing great improvements, are preparing for 
‘the season.’ The ‘ Marine Pavilion, at Rockaway, as heretofore under the charge 
of Cranston, than whom a more justly popular landlord there is not in the United 
States, presents unusual attractions. New and spacious buildings have been annexed, 
others have been re-modelled, long piazzas and cool alcoves have been added, trees 
and flowers planted; every thing, in short, has been done which could render the 
house still more worthy of the preéminent favor which has hitherto been extended to 
it. Nearer the metropolis, and accessible in an hour’s sail or drive, we have the 
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superb ‘ Hamilton House,’ which has been so extensively improved that its ‘ best 
friends would n’t know it.’ The proprietor has now two hundred and thirty-seven 
rooms for his guests, exclusive of the entire fourth story, the rooms in which are for 
the use of the nurses and female servants of his family-boarders. Eight hundred 
feet of piazza, fronting the river, Staten-Island, and the bay, now afford a promenade 
from which may be obtained not only a view of the be-~tiful and cultivated grounds 
belonging to the establishment, now full of trees and flowers, .~ °*.« distant pano- 
rama, of unequalled variety and beauty. The proprietor, Mr. Hawiey \ Cxrapp, 
has approved himself a good and popular landlord, and we doubt not, as we uve. 
that his house may be crowded during the season. Our friends the Marvuns, at 
Saratoga, have opened their vast and magnificent caravansera, with renewed and 
added enticements ; and our excellent landlord SueRri.t soon opens his well-known 
and popular establishment upon the matchless Lake George. . . . Tue following 
appears to us a felicitous expression of a beautiful thought : ‘ Hope is the morning red 
of joy, and memory its evening red; but the latter is so apt to drop down as faded 
gray dew or rain, and the blue day, promised by the red, breaks indeed, but in ano- 
ther earth, with another sun.’ . . . Aw urchin, five or six years old, was on his 
knees the other day on the pavement, hammering away at something on a door-step. 
His mother, on the opposite side of the street, bawled out: ‘ Joun, what are you 
standing there for, sitting on your knees?’ Joun vouchsafed no reply, but while we 
were looking on, continued to ‘stand sitting on his knees.’ >». . . Or all ‘ grand’ 
musical instruments we have ever seen, commend us to ‘ Pirsson’s Double Grand 
Piano. It is not only a very beautiful instrument, but its effects are, beyond de- 
scription, astonishing. It has softness, sweetness, power; and with four persons of 
skill playing upon it at once, it is a whole concert in itself. Go and hear it, town- 
reader, by all means. . . . Mr. Joun R. Barriert, of Rhode-Island, has been 
appointed by our government a commissioner to run tle Boundary Line between the 
United States and Mexico. A better appointment could not have been made. Mr. 
BartTLett is well known by his contributions to ethnological and geographical science 
and by his connection with the literary institutions of the country. Lieutenant Strain 
is associated in the survey, and from him also the scientific world will expect interest- 
ing results. . . . One of the ‘noble guests’ at a late aldermanic feast in Lon- 
don, remarked, ‘I’ve heard it’s impossible to eat turtle-soup with impunity.’ ‘To 
which thus then’ an alderman: ‘I don’t know, my lord; I always eat mine with a 
spoon!’ Intelligent, that! . . . The ‘New-York Atheneum,’ in Broadway, oppo- 
site Bond-street, will be found one of the best-supplied reading-rooms in the metropo- 
lis. ‘The rooms are to be spacious and commodious, and every thing that can add to 
the value and comfort of such an establishment will be availed of by the proprictors, 
who are backed, as we learn, by ample capital and stimulated by a laudable spirit of 
enterprise. . . . Mr. A. Hart, late Carey anp Hart, Philadelphia, have pub- 
lished, each in two very handsome volumes, illustrated with finely-engraved portraits, 
‘ Memoirs of Marie Antoinette, an extremely interesting work by Lamarring, and 
‘ Memoirs of the House of Orleans,’ from Lovis Thirteenth to Louis Paiirere, by 
W. Coox Tayitor, LL.D. The latter is also a work replete with the deepest inte- 
rest. . . . Norices of several admirable pieces of new music from the popular 
establishment of Witi1am Hauw anp Son, 239 Broadway, of new books, periodicals, 
communications, ete., are postponed to our next, having been crowded out by the 
too-late remembered necessity of an index and title-page for the volume which closes 
with the present number. ; 













